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PREFACE. 



It is now some years since the First and Second Series 
of "LoviNO CoxiNSELs" worc issued. The acceptance 
they have met with, and the spiritual profit derived 
from them, have been both gratifying and unexpected ; 
and can only be humbly and gratefully recognized as a 
proof of God's blessing on a simple efibrt to promote 
His glory, in saving from oblivion some faithful expo- 
sitions of His truth. Many encouraging, and some 
most valued instances, have come to the Writer's 
knowledge, of instruction and comfort ministered by 
them ; and, under these circumstances, it would have 
been, distrustful, not to have consented to many earnest 
requests for the publication of a course of Lectures, 
embodying some of the Preacher's views on a most 
prominent theme of his ministry — Christian Love. 

The present Volume is issued under peculiar circum- 
stances. The exposition on the definition of Charity 
was all but completed, when a heavy family affliction 
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deprived the Writer, for the season, of that leisure 
and undistractedness which were so essential to her 
occupation, and rendered her unable to write any 
" Recollections ^^ of the remaining Lectures. The 
subject, therefore, has necessarily been left incomplete ; 
but, as the most important, because the most practical, 
part was finished, it was thought a pity to withhold the 
book from publication on that account. This Volume 
is issued without the revision, though not without the 
full consent of him, whose earnest and affectionate 
utterances it aims to represent; and the Writer asks 
the indulgence of its readers, and their prayers, that a 
large and ever-increasing blessing may attend it. 
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CHAEITY. 



"Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have 
not charity, I am hecome as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. And 
though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries, and 
all knowledge; and though I have all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not charity, J tun nothing. And though I bestow 
all my goods to feed the poor, and though I give my body to be burned, 
and have holf charity, it profiteth me nothing." — 1 Cob. xiii 1 — 3. 

It is twenty-one years since I preached a course of 
lectures on this wonderful chapter. There are very few 
here now who accompanied me along that course; 
but even if the congregation were made up of the same 
individuals^ it would still have been wise to take it up 
once more for our Winter's study. Every Christian 
needs^ from time to time, to be reminded of familiar 
truths ; and that ministry will ever be the most useful 
which is occupied, not so much in bringing new thoughts 
before the people, as in repeating again and again 
those simple truths and principles which are needful 
both for ministers and people in daily life. Few truths 
can be more important, and no principles more needful 
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than those which are set forth in this chapter. A 
sarcastic writer of the present day has said^ that " quar- 
relling is the normal condition of English parishes.'' 
The statement is coloured^ as most sarcastic statements 
are^ bat I am afraid^ to a great extent^ it is true ; for 
there is a great deal too much quarrelling among those 
who call themselves Christians. The writer goes on to 
say, that *' quarrelling is always preyalent, except where 
the clergyman has it aU hia own way,'* Now if that is 
true, it is very unsatisfactory indeed ; we hope that the 
absence of quarrelling is not always to be accounted 
for in this way ; if it is, it is worth very little. It can 
only be right upon one condition, and that is, when the 
clergyman wishes to follow God's way; when his desire 
for himself and his people is, that God should be 
honoured and glorified, and that His will should be 
done. The only way that I know of to prevent quar- 
relling, is to try to live out the principles contained in 
this chapter. That is God's way ; and just so far as 
ministers and people are guided by it, all feelings of 
bitterness and unkindness will be at an end. May God 
so bless the study of this chapter by His Spirit, as that 
the principles here contained may be written in all our 
hearts, and result in a fuller manifestation in our own 
homes, and in all the relations we sustain to each other, 
of that charity which is here so beautifully described. 

The present lecture will be introductor}^ ; not enter- 
ing upon the examination of the chapter in detail, but 
drawing your attention to some of the broad lessons 
which even a cursory reading would suggest. It 
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naturally divides itself into three parts. The first part 
is contained in the first three verses^ and points out the 
essential importance of charity. It declares in very 
plain language, that whatever else a man may have, 
and whatever else he may do, there is no getting to 
heaven without charity. 

The second part contains a practical description of 
this beautiful grace, beginning at the fourth, and 
reaching to the end of the seventh verse. That descrip- 
tion is so wonderful, that it forms in itself a strong 
internal evidence of the inspiration of St. Paul. It is 
impossible to find in the whole range of Heathen 
writers, anything at all comparable to it. None of the 
ancient philosophers have been able to discover and 
propound such truths as these. One may find much 
that is beautiful in their writings, and valuable as rules 
of moral conduct, but the principles laid down in this 
chapter are quite different, and are what a man never 
could, and never would, have thought of by himself. 
There is only one way of explaining such teaching, 
and it is that St, Paul must have been taught of God. 

The third part of this chapter points out the superior 
excellence of charity, and is contained in the last portion 
from the eighth verse to the end. The superiority 
consists in this ; that while all human gifts, and even 
most of the Christian graces, are only useful for this 
world, the grace of charity will last for ever. The 
reason is, that nearly all the attainments and acquire- 
ments which are needful in this world, will find no 
place in heaven. They are valuable in an imperfect 
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state of things^ but when that which is perfect is come, 
they will have fulfilled their purpose^ and will have 
passed away. But love will never be unnecessary^ and^ 
therefore, will never pass away. In heaven it will reach 
its full perfection. We need not wonder then that St. 
Paul should say at the close of the chapter, '* Now 
abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but the 
greatest of these is charity .^^ 

In accordance with these three divisions, we will 
first make a few remarks upon the essential importance 
of charity. " Though I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, and have not charity, I am become as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.^' At the time 
when St. Paul wrote, the gift of miracles was common 
in the Church, and was considered to be of great value. 
There was some danger that it should be estimated too 
highly, stnd be regarded as of greater importance than 
Christian grace. The statements of St. Paul in these 
first three verses, tend to correct such an estimate; 
and he writes so forcibly, that there is not the least 
room for mistake. He plainly asserts that no amount 
of eloquence, no gift of miracles, no power of teaching, 
no degree of liberality, and no extent of self-sacrifice, 
are worth anything to a man, without charity. There 
is no way of getting to heaven without the possession 
and exercise of charity. Such is the plain and forcible 
truth contained in the first three verses. 

Now it was not in the time of the apostles alone, 
that miracles were highly regarded. There are some 
Christians even in our own day, who seem to regret 
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that tliey no longer exist. But the miracles of the 
early Church are not so valuable or so precious, as are 
the works of Christian love, which are performed in our 
day. This may seem a strange assertion to make, but 
I am convinced that it is true ; and in proportion as 
you reflect and examine, you, too, will be convinced 
of it. 

When our Lord was upon earth. He promised that 
His disciples should do greater works than He had done. 
In one sense this was impossible. There could not 
be a greater miracle than that of raising the dead ; and 
this our Lord did by a word : but in another sense the 
promise has been fulfilled, and the Church of Christ 
has effected far greater wonders than it did, when it 
had the power of working miracles. Far be it from 
me to disparage, in any way, the miracles of our blessed 
Lord ; but still we know that they lasted but a short 
time. The time in which our Lord worked miracles, 
was not more than three years ; whereas the works of 
benevolence produced by Christian love have lasted for 
eighteen centuries. When we remember, too, what 
those works are, the hospitals that have been founded, 
the asylums which have been provided, the ingenuity, 
and effort, and self-denial, which have been put in 
exercise to produce and maintain them ; and moreover, 
that there is scarcely a single form of distress or misery 
which is not either alleviated or removed, we shaU see 
that there is a very important sense in which the efforts 
of Christian love have produced far greater results 
than those produced by miracles ; the length of time 
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they have lasted^ and the extent oyer which they have 
reached^ render them far superior^ as to the efFects 
produced by them, than miracles themBelves ; and when 
we recollect that the source of all these mighty means 
for the amelioration of evil, is the principle of Christian 
love working in men's hearts, by the power of the 
Spirit of God, we shall not wonder that St. Paul 
declared that charity was of essential importance, and 
that no power of working miracles, however stupendous 
or however valuable in its effects, would bring a man to 
heaven without it. Doubtless there have been highly 
gifted men who could teU Christ that they have pro- 
phesied in His name ; that in His name they have cast 
out devils, and in His name done many wonderful 
works ; but if they have been wanting in love, if they 
have not learned to deny themselves, and to manifest 
the Spirit of Christ, His answer will be *' I iiever knew 
you.^' 

My dear friends, if you have ever been inclined to 
regret that miracles have ceased, regret it not. You 
have within your reach a far greater blessing in itself, 
and a far greater power for good, than the gift of 
miracles could ever be. God has promised you a gift, 
which can enable you to perform works of greater value, 
and leading to results more b]^s8ed ; for He will give 
His Holy Spirit, to enable you to exercise a spirit of 
Christian love throughout your whole life, and to all by 
whom you are surrounded. 

We now proceed to say a few words upon the remark- 
able description of charity, which is contained in the 
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middle part of the chapter. There is nothing to be 
found Hke it^ for it exactly suits the state of man^s 
hearty and the conditions of daily domestic life. It 
exactly adapts itself to that state of imperfection in 
which we find ourselves, both as regards our own 
character, and that of those aronnd us. Yet as we read 
it over, we feel that it is something to be aimed at, and 
longed for, rather than attained. I have seen some 
veiy advanced and experienced Christains, but I have 
never yet seen the person who has perfectly attained, 
and I must confess I never expect to see such a person. 
No, the grace of Christian love, in all its aspects, as it 
is here described, is what we must constantly strive to 
practise, though we may never perfectly succeed. It 
is no marvellous philosophical theory, but it is fuU of 
penetrating practical power, which meets the difficulties 
of all temperaments, and the temptations incident to 
all circumstances. If it were fully carried out, and 
universally so, this world would be a very happy one ; 
but though this will, probably, never be here, no one 
must call himself a Christian, who is not aiming at it, 
and striving and longing to improve. 

The word '^ charity,'' as you know, means love to our 
fellow-men. The corresponding word in the Latin 
means to ^'hold dear;'' and it signifies a degree of 
tenderness and regard, which the word in the English 
does not convey. Yet we must not suppose that St. 
Paul in this description is alluding to natural amiability* 
Natural amiabihty is a very great blessing, and as 
regards our conduct to our fellow-men, it is a great 
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advantage. There are some persons whose disposition 
is so amiable^ that it is a delight to them to please 
others^ and to do them kindness ; and it most never be 
understood that we midervalae such a disposition. On 
the contrary, it is a very great help. We find that a 
graft will grow far more easily on one kind of stock 
than it will upon another. But it mast be distinctly 
understood, that natural amiability is not what St. Paul 
was speaking of, for, in point of fact, the description of 
charity given in this chapter, is one which would pre- 
sent difficulties to every kind of temperament. 

Neither was St. Paul speaking of moral efforts. It 
is conceivable that persons might make some approach 
to the practice of the duties here described, by the 
simple appreciation of their beauty, and the consequent 
desire to fulfil them ; but this was not what St. Paul 
was speaking of, for no resemblance in character or 
practice, to the description here given, could be of any 
avan unless it sprang from the right principle; and 
the love of which St. Paul was here speaking, can only 
spring from the grace of the' Spirit of God. 

It is of essential importance that we remember this ; 
that we never fall into the mistake of supposing that 
true Christian charity can be attained by any merely 
human effort. The truth is, it can only be reaJly prac- 
tised by those who are taught of the Spirit of God. 
Where His grace is wanting, anything which looks like 
Christian love, is a resemblance, and not the reality. 
As has been before said, it describes a love which is to 
be practised among our feUow-men, but it can only 
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spring from love to God ; that is its true source, and 
unless we have this love to God, our love to man will 
not be such as He will accept. 

How, then, is love to God to be produced ? It can 
be only in one way : we must know God in Christ, if we 
would love Him. We must know our friends on earth, 
in order to love them, and there is no way of knowing 
God truly, except as His character is revealed to us in 
Christ. Persons may love a god of their own imagina- 
tion, and call that loving God, but it is not so. Some 
persons love their friends in this way : they picture to 
themselves certain qualities which they would like them 
to possess, and then they fancy they possess them ; but 
in point of fact, this is not loving them, but only what 
they imagine them to be. Now, in order to love God 
truly, we must know Him truly, and this can only be 
by seeing the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. 
Again : We cannot truly know Christ, except aslwe 
become acquainted with the sinfulness of our nature, 
and of our lives. We shall never come to the physician 
to be healed, until we know that we are sick ; and we 
can never know the preciousness of Christ, until we are 
taught our need of salvation through Him ; and even 
after we have been cleansed from the guilt of sin, by 
the precious blood of Christ, there is still the taint of 
corruption within, which affects the character of our 
lives. As our Church says, "the infection of our 
nature doth remain even in them that are regenerate/' 
It is this which accounts for our many failures, and 
which therefore makes us feel the need of continual 
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cleansing j and when we know this^ as those do who 
are taught by the spirit of God, then it is we value the 
free and full and perfect forgiveness which Christ 
bestows. It is when we go into the presence of God^ 
and say, '^ Father, thou knowest how I feel the taint of 
evil within me : I would get rid of it the next hour if 
I could, but here it is ; ^' — ^it is at such times as these, 
when the heart is penitent under a sense of sin, and 
depressed with the weight of evil that clings to it, that 
those passages become so precious, '' the blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth us from all sin j ^^ and " He that hath 
begun a good work in you, will perform it until the day 
of Jesus Christ.'^ It is thus the Spirit of God leads us 
from penitence to faith ; and where there is a real faith 
in God's pardoning love in Christ Jesus, there will 
necessanly follow true love to Him. The only way in 
which we can learn to love God truly, is by believing 
in His love to us. " We love Him," says St. John, 
'^because He first loved us.'' "God so loved the 
world, that he gave His only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life." My dear friends, it is impossible to 
believe that with the heart, without loving God, and it 
is only thus that we can learn to love Him. 

It may be objected, that the grace of which St. Paul 
is speaking, is not love to God at all ; it is love to our 
fellow-men. This is quite true ; but wherever love to 
God exists, there will necessarily be found love to our 
fellow-men. A Hving tree must produce fruit. A vine 
must produce grapes, or it is good for nothing ; and 
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where loVe to God is real and true, there also will be 
the fruit of Christian love to our fellow-men. I am not 
speaking now of a kind of sentiment-al love to God, of 
warm feelings, excited by a vivid imagination. My 
dear friends, I would have you distrust warm feelings 
merely ; I would have you question the nature of any- 
thing like a warm glow of love to God, which is not 
shewn by love to those around us. Depend upon it, it 
is not worth much; it will not stand in the day of 
judgment. If you look at the first Epistle of St. John, 
you will see how very closely the love of God is con- 
nected with love to one another. Look at the fourth 
chapter and the eighth verse : ^' He that loveth not, 
(that is, his brother), knoweth not God, for God is love.'' 
It is very plain that God regards nothing as love to 
Him, which is not manifested by love to our brother. 
Again : In the previous verse; " Beloved, let us love 
one another, for love is of God, and every one that 
loveth, is bom of God, and knoweth God.'' This 
teaches us the opposite side of the same truth; that 
where love to our fellow-men is real and true, it must 
have sprung from love to God, and proves that we are 
bom of the Spirit. There is another passage at the 
close of the chapter, to which I must call your attention. 
They are very solemn words, but they most clearly 
prove the truth of what has been said, '^ If a man say, 
I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar : for he 
that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how 
can he love God whom he hath not seen? And 
this commandment have we from Him^ that he who 
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loveth God, love his brother also/' Let me beg of you 
to think of these words ; they shew us I think, very 
plainly, that where love to our fellow-men is wanting, 
there can be no true love to God; and that where love 
to God exists, it must issue in love to our brethren, as 
naturally and as certainly as fruit is produced by the 
tree. 

We have still a few remarks to make upon the third 
division of this chapter. It points out the excellence 
of charity. ^^ Charity never faileth j but whether there 
be prophedies, they shall fail ; whether there be tongues, 
they shall cease ; whether there be knowledge, it shall 
vanish away. For we know in part, and we prophecy in 
part. But when that which is perfect is come, then 
that which is in part shall be done away.'' The chief 
point to be noticed in the excellence of charity over 
every other gift, is, that it will last for ever. There 
are very few things which exist now, of which this can 
be said. Most of the things which we value here, will 
be utterly worthless in the world to come. There vrill 
be no need of the gift of prophecy, when God's wondrous 
purposes for His Church shall have been fulfilled. The 
gift of tongues will find no place where all shall speak 
the same heavenly language: and as for knowledge, 
the little we have been able to gain here, is so imperfect, 
that it will be of no account at all. The probabiliiy is, 
that in heaven our knowledge will not be gained by 
slow, processes of learning and reasoning, but by clear 
and complete perception. Here we know only partially 
and imperfectly; there we shall know perfectly and 
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completely. Here " we see throngh a glass darkly. 
We see the images and representations of things, rather 
than the things themselves: there we shall see the 
realities, without mystery, without obscurity. ''We 
shall see face to face ; we shall know even as we are 
known.'^ 

But the excellence of charily is shewn still more 
plainly in the following verse : '' Now abideth faith, 
hope, charity, these three : but the greatest of these is 
charity.'^ It is scarcely possible to speak too strongly 
of the importance of faith. It is essential to salvation. 
" Without faith it is impossible to please God.'* Yet 
faith is a grace which can only be exercised on earth ; 
there will be no room for it in heaven. You will see 
this at once, if you think of St. Faults beautiful defini- 
tion of it. '' Faith is the substance of things hoped 
for ; " it gives reality to blessings not yet possessed, 
but when they are possessed, there is no need of the 
faith. It is '' the evidence of things not seen.'* But 
when we get to heaven, the things will be seen, and 
we shall no longer want the evidence. There is, indeed, 
one sense, in which faith may be said to exist in heaven j 
in the sense of trust, or affiance in God's love, it will 
last for ever ; but in the. ordinary sense, it will have 
passed away when faith is changed to sight. The same 
may be said of Christian hope. It is a most important 
grace ; in one way it is as necessary as faith ; in fact 
the two graces are so blended together, that one cannot 
exist without the other. But important and blessed as 
it is on earth, it will not be wanted in heaven. The 
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very fact tliat we liope for a things proves that we do 
not possess it ; we cannot be said to hope for what we 
ahready have. St. Paul expresses the same idea in the 
eighth of Eomans^ where he says^ ^^ We are saved by 
hope : but hope that is seen is not hope : for what a 
man seeth, why doth he yet hope for?" In heaven 
there will be no room for hope, for it will be lost in 
enjoyment. We shall have the ftill possession then of 
all that we hoped for here. If there be hope, it will 
have changed its character. But ^^charity never faileth/' 
There will never come a time when there will be no 
occasion for love. The love that now beats in your 
hearts and mine, is precisely of the same kind that we 
shall feel in heaven. It will be differently manifested, 
because there all will be perfect, but the love itself will 
be the same. 

Thus have we gone through the three general divi- 
sions of this wonderful chapter. Let me in conclusion, 
make one practical remark. 

I am going to say what may sound rather startling, 
— ^but I wish all Christians believed this chapter. Of 
course we know it to be part of St. PauPs Epistles, and 
that St. Paul was divinely inspired ; yet I am not at all 
sure that we all believe it. On the contrary, I am 
afraid there are a great many who do not. Persons 
forget it — do not bear it in mind — do not try to practise 
it ; yet surely if they believe it, in any true sense of the 
word, they could not do so. My dear friends, just ask 
yourselves how it is with you ? Do you believe it ? 
Do you wish to carry it out ? Are you aiming at it ? 
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If not, can you be said to believe it? Oh, be not con- 
tent with regarding it as a beautifiil description, or as 
something which it would be very well if other people 
would try and practise ; just see how far you are making 
it the rule of your own daily life ? Ask yourself, how 
you regard it? As you read over this chapter, and 
ponder over the truths and duties contained in it, can 
you say, ^^ I believe this ; I accept it, as God^s voice to 
me J" If so, you will try to hve it ; amid many failures, 
and much imperfection, it will be your constant aim 
and eflfort to improve more and more. 

Lastly. Let me beg you to take the description of 
charity from the fourth to the seventh verses, and com- 
mit it to memory, or if your memory is not good, have 
it written up in your rooms for constant reference. 
Often have I wished that I could have it written in 
letters of gold, on a ground of vermilion, to remind all 
who saw it, of the precious blood, whose cleansing 
efficacy alone, presented the motive, and provided the 
means by which its precious teaching might be received 
and followed. Do you thus seek to carry it out in your 
daily life, and you shall not seek in vain. 
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<' Charity suffereth long."— 1 Ckm. ziii. 4. 

Men are in danger of putting various gifts in the place 
of Christian love. What these are, are mentioned in 
the first three verses of this chapter, I have spoken of 
the first of them, the gift of miracles, but as regards 
the others, I must only now make a few passing 
remarks, before we go on to that which is more impor- 
tant, — the description of charity itself. 

It is instructive to notice the number and variety of 
the gifts here mentioned. 

Besides that of miracles, there is prophecy, or the 
power of instructing others ; then there is, understand- 
ing and knowledge. Faith, too, is mentioned ; not, of 
course, a justifying faith, — it means merely a natural 
faith; one which consists of the adoption of creeds by the 
understanding, but which has no influence on the life ; 
a faith of the head, and not of the heart. The apostle 
even supposes that this sort of faith might even work 
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miracles ; yet he states most plainly, that with all this, 
if a man have not the charity here spoken of, he is 
nothing in the Church of Christ. Then he goes on to 
tell ns that earnestness in doing good, is of no avail in 
itself. The devotion of all one^s property, and even 
the sacrifice of one's life, in a good cause, will profit us 
nothing, unless it be based upon a right principle; 
unless it be founded on Christian love. 

These verses point to two of the special dangers of 
the present day, about which I will say a few words. 
The first of these is knowledge. . If Irvingism was the 
danger of the last century, (to which the remarks I 
made with regard to miracles, more especially apply,) 
knowledge is the danger of the present one. It is 
hardly possible to exaggerate the high value which is 
placed upon knowledge of all kinds. The power of the 
press is immense. One would acknowledge at once, 
that it exercises a far greater influence than the pulpit. 
It reaches more minds, it extends more widely over all 
classes, and it exercises a more practical influence on 
the daily life of the people. This acts both as cause 
and eflFect, in the increase of knowledge ; and it leads> 
as a natural consequence, to that pride of intellect 
which is now so common, and so dangerous. Men 
think that knowledge is everything, and men of high 
Kterary or scientific abiUty, are admired and followed 
quite independently of their deference to, or reverence 
for, the truth as it is found in the Word of God. Now 
see the danger of this. Men write books, and if they 
manifest great Kterary attainments, much argumenta- 

c 
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tive power, and a brilliant imagination, their works are 
prized, and valued, and studied, although their teaching 
may be unsound, and their conclusions erroneous* 
When men of this stamp combine with these gifts, 
high moral attainments, and a character genial and 
affectionate, so as to command great personal admira- 
tion, it is not to be wondered at, that their writings 
exercise a great influence. But here lies their danger. 
They please the taste, gratify the understanding, and 
delight the imagination: but unless the knowledge 
they impart is based upon right principles, they only 
lead the unwary mind away from the truth. Let me 
beg of you not to be caught, and led away by such 
writers. St. Paul warns us most plainly, that know- 
ledge without charity, ^^ profiteth us nothing ; ^' and the 
love which he speaks of, must be a love of the right 
kind. It is not enough that there be a kind disposition, 
and genial temper, the love must be based on faith, and 
faith must rest upon Christ, or else it cannot be what 
God wiU accept. 

I know that there is a great deal of sympathy now- 
a-days, with those lines of the poet : — 

<^ For modes of faith let senseless bigots fight, 
His can't be wrong, whose life is in the right.'' 

But it is not true. It may be true in one sense, but 
not in the sense in which it is there meant. If it were 
meant that a life which is right in the sight of God, 
presupposes a right creed, it is most true ; but if it be 
meant that any opinions on matters of religion, provided 
they be honest, and coupled with an upright and 
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amiable character, will take a man to heaven, it is not 
true. There is no warrant for such a conclusion in the 
word of Grod. No ; the right character must be built 
upon aright faith ; and that faith must rest upon Christ, 
and His person and work, as revealed in God's holy 
word; and though a man may have much knowledge, 
even of divine truth, and a sound and vigorous under- 
standing, St. Paul teaches us that it profiteth nothing 
without a true love taught by the Spirit. 

There is another thing which the Apostle mentions, 
that is attracting much attention in the present day. 
It is one of the valuable characteristics of the age in 
which we live, that there is a spirit of great earnestness 
in doing good. Now I would not say a word in dis- 
paragement of this. In itself, it is very valuable. St. 
Paul says, ^'Godliness is profitable for all things, 
having the promise of the life that now is, and of that 
which is to come.'^ The desire to do good to our 
fellow-men is one of the beautiful results of Christi- 
anity ; and the earnest eflFort, and activity and liberality, 
which manifest themselves in the present day, are, in 
their earthly aspect, very beautiful, and productive of 
very great good. Perhaps there never was a time in 
the history of the Church of Christ, when there was 
more earnest effort and willingness to make sacrifices 
for the good of our fellow-men. But St. Paul declares, 
that though a man give all his goods to feed the poor, 
(and it is not possible to go further,) and though in 
devotion to a good cause, he even give his body to 
be burned, yet if there be the absence of charity, it 

c 2 
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' profiteth him nothing. In othet words^ no extent And 
amount of liberality, no degree of munificence, though 
it impoverish ourfielyes^ for the relief of othoFB, not eren 
martyfdom, will be acceptable in the mght 6f Gody 
unless it spring from the right motive) the m6tive> 
that is to say, of love to God in Christ, ftnd springing 
from it, and arising out of it, love to our feIlow-men« 

Now all this may sound very harsh. It mafy seem 
very surprising that so much amiability and intellect, 
and sincere and devoted effort for the good of others, 
should be utterly worthless in God^s sight ; and perhaps 
you may be tempted to think it a hard thing that it 
should be so* Think it not, dear brethren. There are 
many other things in this World of ours, which are quite 
as strange when we come to reflect upon th^m^ There 
are many things to perplex and puzzle one, in the con- 
stitution of things. Thete are many difficulties in 
human life ; many mysteries with regard to one's own 
heart j many strange and surprising things in the 
Church of Christ. Who can look round upon the 
world as it is, and read the accounts which come to 119 
from time to titne of the state of our great cities, with- 
out being saddened and distressed? and though we 
may know comparatively Kttle of it, there is a great 
deal of evil, and misery, and wretchedness, if we search 
it out among the poor and ignorant. We may refuse 
to look at these things, but it is better to see the truth ; 
it is of no use to deny it ; and when we reflect upon the 
disorder, the vice, the crime, the errors, the misery, 
which are to be met with everywhere, it is certainly 
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very surprising ; it seems yery hard that God should 
permit it ; yet He does permit it. We may account for 
it in any way we please; but after all^ it is a great 
mystery^ and we are not able to explain it. 

Yet though we do not understand how such things 
can be, we know that God must be a God of love, or 
He never would have sent His only begotten Son to 
die for us. He has done it, and that is in itself sufficient 
to silence all doubt and misgiving as to the character 
of God. 

Now the n9m^ revelation which tells us of God's love 
in sending His Son, tells us also what sort of conduct 
and character God requires, that we may be accepted 
of Him ; and if He tell us that none can be acpepted 
wil&out a true love; that that love can only be true 
wheii it springs out of a real &ith, and that a real faith 
must be fixpd on God's love in Christ; and that no 
knowledge, no sound orthodoxy, no earnestness ii^ 
doing good^ will avail without this ; then it is no use 
for PS to object to it> and say it is very strange : it is 
our place, to apeep^ what God says, and to regard any 
other opinion as shewing a &Jae and shallow view of the 
pharacter of GK>d. 

May He grant hs His Spirit that we may take His 
teaching pn this subject ; that we may so feel our need 
of Christ, an4 so believe in Him, as that our faith may 
WQik by love— the charUy which is here described. 

Our subject to day is long-suffering. Did it ever 
occur to you that it is somewhat curious that long- 
suffmng should be the first thing mentioned by St. 
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Paul in Ms description of charity? What can be the 
reason? There must be one. St. Paul was not like a 
common writer, who might or might not have a plan 
or order in his writings, and who might write down 
the aspects or manifestations of chariiy in the order in 
which they occurred to him. St. Paul was directed by 
God, as all the other holy writers were, and although 
they might not always have been conscious of the 
meaning of what they wrote, and perhaps could have 
given no particular reason for some of their forms of 
expression, or the order in which they presented them^ 
yet all was appointed by God, and He guided them 
according to His own design. K you observe, too, the 
description not only begins with long-suflering, it also 
ends with it, or something closely resembling it. The 
first is, ^^ charity sufiereth long j*^ the last is, ^^ charity 
endureth all things.^^ The whole description of the 
grace of Christian love is enclosed between these, two 
similar aspects of it. It is very remarkable ; it marks 
the grace of long-suffering as one of very great import- 
ance. Let us try to ascertain the reason of it. 

1. In the first place then, there are great differences 
among mankind. So much so, that no two persons 
are exactly alike. There are differences of tempera- 
ment, differences of education, differences of taste, and 
they are of all degrees, and all varieties. The old 
Roman description of friendship is, ^^ to wish the same 
thing, and not to wish the same thing.*^ We know 
what it means. It means that those who are friends 
should think the same thoughts, and feel the same 
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feelings ; and, in short, that they should agree in every, 
thing. Now such a state of things as this, has never 
yet been truly realized between any two persons. 
Some have made a very near approach to it, and the 
resemblance has been so remarkable, and the friendship 
so close, that the instances are familiar to every one. 
The fact is, it is not according to God's order, either 
in the natural, moral, or spiritual world, that resem- 
blances should be so close as that there should be no 
diflferences. Even in the case of twins, the resemblance 
is hardly ever so perfect as that you cannot tell one 
from the other ; and if it is so as regards the physical 
structure, there is a difference of disposition or talent. 
Even in cases where the resemblance might be said to 
be complete, it is probably owing to a defect in our 
powers of discernment, than the fact that there is really 
no difference at all. Uniformity is not what God 
intends. If it were to exist, it would greatly diminish 
our interest and enjoyment in each other, and in the 
world around us. But then, do you not see, that 
because of the absence of uniformity, because of the 
differences, there is a necessity for long-suffering ? 
Persons do not think as we do; we must bear with 
them. They are different from us in taste, and temper, 
and character. Here is a cause for long-suffering. 

2. But it is not only that there are differences : we 
have also many imperfections. Weariness, capricious- 
ness, change of taste, alteration of character; these 
things provide a great and constant need for long- 
suffering. We are all subject to one or other of them 
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onrselyes^ and we all have more or less to feel the effect 
of tbem in those around us. Probably there is not one 
of us so placed as not to come across some such infir- 
mity of temper or character every day. Here, then, is 
another cause why we should exercise long-suffering. 

3. There is still another reason, probably, why 
long-suffering is first named. We are all sinful crea- 
tures. ''In many things we all offend.^' I do not 
suppose that there is a Christian anywhere, who does 
not feel that he offends God sometunes. We all know 
that we do it, and if so, surely it is no wonder that we 
sometimes offend our fellow-men? No; our sinful 
nature leads us all, from time to time, to the exhibition 
of feelings and tempers, which are wrong in the sight 
of God ; and it is quite impossible therefore, but that 
every one of us should need from others, and be called 
to exercise towards them, the grace of Christian long- 
suffering. 

Such, then, are some of the reasons why the descrip- 
tion of charity begins with '' long-suffering,^^ and ends 
with '' endureth all things.'* It^ is the grace with 
whicli we must begin our practice of Christian love, and 
with which we must end it. All of us give occasion 
for its exercise, and all of us must strive to practise it; 
there will be need for it during our whole lives, and we 
cannot practise Christian love in any other of its aspects 
unless we practise it in this. 

Now comes the question, — To whom are we to mani- 
fest long-suffiBring ? First of all, to our friends. It 
has been thought by some, that Scripture does not 
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sanction friendship^ in the sense of individual and per- 
sonal preference ; that, in fact, it prohibits any special 
affection by giving the command to '^ love all men.^' 
It is thought that this means we are to love every body 
alike. The best answer to this is to be found in the 
example of our Lord, when He was upon earth. Gut 
of His twelve disciples. He preferred three ; and out of 
the three He qhose one, whom, it is said, ^' He hved.^^ 
That iQ to say, Christ did not, as a man, love all His 
disciples alike. He had His preferences : and yre may 
have pws ; but only on one conditon, we must love the 
others top. In point of fact, it is not possible for us to 
be without preferences. We must have them. We 
prefer those who. have the same tastes, the same opinions, 
and very often the same dispositions as ourselves. We 
cannot help it. We are drawn to persons sometimes 
almost without knowing why. We can hardly give a 
reason for liking them. And in the same way we have 
a certain dislike for others. It may be, that they are 
only not congenial ; but it may be that there is some- 
thing {^bout their manner or character which is especially 
distasteful to u^. Well, now, God^s word does not 
require that we should love all alike. We may love 
some better than others, only we must avoid, as far as 
possible, so shewing our preference, as to give pain to 
those whom we do not love so well. 

I^ow let us npt forget that even our friends, those, I 
mean, whom we prefer, will require the frequent exer^ 
cise of long-suffering. They will sometimes do and Siay 
things wp do not like. They x^ay not intend it, may 
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not even know it, but they annoy and vex us, and it 
cannot be helped. Wliat is our duty? To bear it 
patiently ; to try not to think about it. We must not 
be ready to take oflPence, else the wound will rankle. 
If we dwell upon it, it wiU get worse, until it puts a stop 
to the friendship altogether. 

Then, as regards those whom we do not prefer, what 
must we do ? We are to love them too. This is not 
the way the world acts. It says, ^^we will love our 
firiends, but we will not hate, (men would not like to 
speak So plainly as that) but, we shall be indifferent 
about the others — not care anything about them at aU.'^ 
Let me tell you that is not Christianity ! If we act so, 
we are not practising the Christian love which God 
requires. No ; if there are those with whom we live, 
who vex and annoy us, we are to bear it ; we are to be 
long-suflFering. If they say things we do not like, we 
must try not to shew it, and seek to act towards them 
as kindly as if it had never been said. 

But the duty of long-suflFering goes further. We 
are to ^^ love our enemies.^^ There may be those who 
are not only distastefiil, but who dishke and slight us, 
and by whom we may think we are neglected. They 
may sometimes act in a way which is particularly 
vexatious and annoying, and which seems as if it is 
done on purpose to shew unkindness and dislike. 
Nevertheless, '^charity suflFereth long.^' It is very 
difficult in such cases, but I have no hesitation in 
saying, it is a Christian duty. Do hot think too much 
about how others behave towards you ; do not get into 
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the habit of expecting grievances and slights ; and if 
they come, try to forget them, or, still better^ try to 
think they were not meant; for, it is by dwelling 
on little provocations and offences, that they seem 
much worse, and long-suffering becomes so very 
difficult. 

But we must go further yet. There are those whose 
whole character and course of life are wrong and sinful. 
What are we to feel towards them ? Does the duty of 
long-suffering extend to such ? Yes, it does. There 
is perhaps scarcely anything more difficult, than to 
love the sinner while we hate the sin. It is a duty to 
hate sin wherever we find it, but the feeling is apt to 
extend to those who commit the sin, and who fall into 
the error. It is very difficult, for instance, to love 
those who belong to another faith ; and more especially 
those who once belonged to our own Church, and have 
now fallen into fatal error. One feels that they have 
gone from light to darkness ; and the feeling of abhor- 
rence of their errors, is apt to become disHke to the 
persons who hold them. We are right in having a 
strong dislike to the errors of the Romish Church, nor 
should we in any way soften or pare them down. The 
Church of Rome is in very dangerous error, as can be 
proved as simply as possible, by any one who wishes to 
be taught by the truths of God^s word. One instance 
is quite sufficient. God says, in the second command- 
ment, that we are not to use images. He says, ^' Thou 
shalt not bow down to them nor worship them." The 
Church of Rome does use images ; she does bow down 
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before them; and while she does that^ she is acting 
in direct opposition to the commandments of Grod. 
Nevertheless, you must not let your indignation at her 
folse teaching, prevent your loving and praying for and 
mourning over those who are led astray by her. We 
must bear with them, and pity them, and exercise 
towards them Christian long-suffering. 

On the other hand, we must not so love the sinner, 
as to think lightly of the sin. This is the opposite 
danger. Be on your guard against it. Masters and 
mistresses must not make the practice of long-suffering 
an excuse for allowing their servants to do wrong. 
They must point out what is wrong, gently and kindly, 
but firmly, and do their utmost to prevent it. Parents 
also must not allow their children to be disobedient 
and undutiful, under the plea of gentleness and for- 
bearance. It is the duty to hate the sin, as well as 
love the sinner. They must rebuke what is evil ; they 
must demand obedience, and, if necessary, enforce it. 
It is the same with all other relations of life. We are 
not so to practise long-suffering, as to pass over the 
sin; except indeed where the evil or injury is only 
personal to ourselves. In that case we are to overlook, 
and, if possible, think no more about it ; tiying not to 
feel that there is anything to forgive. 

Such, dear friends, is the duty of long-suffering, and 
such is the extent to which, if we call ourselves Chris- 
tians, we must seek to practise it. Let us now go on 
to consider how it is to be attained. 

1. In the first place, we must pray for the grace of 
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th6 Spirit of God. The charity liei*e spoken of, (Ban 
only be manifested by those who are taught by the 
Spirit, and only He can teach us how to practise each 
particular branch of it. Now, you know that the Holy 
Spirit is distinctly promised to guide us into all truth. 
This does not mean that He will make us wiser than 
other people, or that He will lift us up above our fellow 
Christians, bilt it must mean that He will gralit us all 
the teaching necessaiy to lead us tb everlasting Hfe. 
Frotn Him, then, w^ must seek the wisdom by which 
we may learn how, in the circumstances in which we 
are placed, and among the persons with whom we live, 
to practise long-suffering. We may expect, if we seek 
it, " to have our senses exercised to discern both good 
and evil^^; to obtain that sure discrimination, and 
delicacy of perception, whereby we may see how to act 
wisely and rightly to those with whom we live. It is 
true that the fruit of the Spirit is love and peace, 
but we must never forget that it is also ^' long- 
suflfering.^' 

2. In the second place, study the character of God, 
as it is revealed in the Old Testament. We should, 
perhaps, scarcely have expected such a manifestation of 
God^s character in the time of Moses. It was a dis-^ 
pensation of severity alid sternness, and of God^a 
hatred against sin. Tet, see how wonderfully He 
reveals Himself to Moses in answer to his prayer. 
You wiQ find the account of it in the thirty-fourth of 
Exodus and the sixth verse : " And the Lord passed 
by before him, and proclaimed. The Lord, the Lord 
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God, merciful and gracious, Imig -suffering " Sucli did 
God proclaim Himself to be, even to the people of 
Israel. Their history is full of accounts of their rebel- 
lion, and backsliding, and disobedience, and yet, when 
God reveals His character to Moses, He speaks of 
Himself as long-suffering. We have an instance of 
this wondrous grace in the fourteenth chapter of Num- 
bers. The children of Israel had refused to go up and 
take possession of the Promised Land. They despised 
the good report of the land which was brought them 
by the spies, and only listened to the account of the 
difllculties they would have to meet with, and were so 
angry at those who sought to persuade them to go 
forth and overcome their difficulties, that they bade 
stone them with stones. Then the Lord threatened to 
destroy them for their rebellion, and to make of Moses 
a greater nation and mightier than they. And how- 
did Moses plead with God ? By reminding Him of 
His long-suffering. Look at the seventeenth verse : — 
" Now, I beseech Thee, let the power of my Lord be 
great, according as Thou hast spoken, saying. The 
Lord is long-suffering, and of great mercy, forgiving 
iniquity and transgression, and by no means clearing 
the guilty ; visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon 
the children, unto the third and fourth generation. 
Pardon, I beseech Thee, the iniquity of this people, ac- 
cording unto the greatness of Thy mercy, and as Thou 
hast forgiven this people from Egypt, even until now.'^ 
What was God^s answer ? ^^ I have pardoned accord- 
ing to thy word.'^ Tes, after all their murmuring and 
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rebellion, after all their rejection of His goodness, tlie 
wondrous grace of long-suffering shone forth, and He 
pardoned their iniquity, and, destroyed them not. 

But if the long-suffering character of God appears in 
the Old Testament dispensation, it shines still more 
brightly in the New. If you want to learn how to 
practise long-suffering, study the example of Jesus 
Christ. Remember, He was ^' God manifest in the 
flesh"; and see how beautifully in His life upon earth 
He carried out this grace. See how He bore with His 
disciples ! Peter did not wish Him to be crucified. 
He rebuked him, but He did not dismiss him. James 
and John wanted fire to come down from heaven, 
because Jesus was not received in a village where they 
went ; He gently bore with them. At the Last Supper, 
He knew they would every one of them forsake Him ; yet 
how gently and tenderly He comforted them, and treated 
them with loving consideration. Peter afterwards 
denied Him; he repeated the denial, and again re- 
peated it with oaths ; yet, with what exquisite wisdom 
and gentleness did our Lord warn him of his approach- 
ing fall ! " Simon, Simon, Satan hath desired to have 
thee, that he may sift thee as wheat ; but I have prayed 
for thee, that thy faith fail not.*' Could long-suffering 
go beyond that ? Then how tenderly and graci- 
ously He led him back to repentance ! " The Lord 
turned and looked upon Peter ! '' We know what that 
look was, though we are not told. We can gather 
it from the first words which Jesus spoke to him 
afterwards. It must have been a look of tenderness. 
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and in accordance with the gentle words^ '^ Peace be 
nnto you/' 

My dear friends, if you want to practise long- 
suffering, study it in the example of Christ. It was 
perfect in Himj and when you think of the sort of 
persons to whom He shewed it, their blindness, their 
prejudices, their mistakes, their infirmities, you will 
wish more and more toi shew it too. 

8. But again : Seek to haye, and strive to cultivate, 
a deep sense of your own sinfulness. When persons 
vex us, we shbuld go into the presence of God, and 
there try to remember how we act towards Him. When 
we are offended by some slight, or hurt by some sup- 
posed neglect, we sl^ould just think in how many ways 
we slight Him ; how often we forget Him, and what 
poor feeble love we ever shew to Him ! When we bow 
down with shame and humiliation, and are forced to 
say, '' Lord^ I am continually slighting and offending 
Thee; I often forget Thee; what poor, imperfect, 
scanty efforts I make to please Thee," we shall not be 
inclined to look unlovingly on our brother. Above all, 
if we believe He forgives us, if we hear Him say, "I 
frankly forgive thee all those ten thousand talents,^' 
we cannot go and take our brother by the throat, 
because he owes us a hundred pence. We must forgive 
him ; we could not be so base as not to bear with the 
little grievances that we meet with. And so a deep 
sense of our offences against God, is one of the surest 
means to learn long-suffering to one another. 

4. Let me say once more, avoid a readiness to take 
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offence. Try not to feel hurt at little things. Do not 
let your mind dwell upon them. You may be quite 
sure that very often no unkindness is meant^ and it will 
be far happier for yourself^ and far more conducive to 
Christian love^ if yon try to think so. 

I must make one remark in conclusion. Most persons 
have doubts and misgivings at times, as to their being 
true Christians. There are several causes for this. 
There are tempests that sweep across the soul — sins 
that have been long forgotten, evil passions that have 
long slumbered, burst up suddenly, and for a time seem 
to get the entire masteiy. We all know what this state 
of feeling is, more or less. When we come to reflect 
upon it, we say to ourselves, " Can I be a Christian to 
be caught by such a sin, to be overcome by such a 
temptation V How can we answer such a question ? 
The practice of this grace will supply a constant test, 
and provide a daily proof of it. Our Lord^s own words 
are, '' By this shall all men know that ye are My disci- 
ples, if ye have love one to another.^' St. John, in his 
first Epistle, brings out a similar truth, where he says, 
'' We know that we have passed from death unto life, 
because we love the brethren.'* Love to our fellow-men 
is part of the old comprehensive command, '' Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,*' &c., " and 
thy neighbour as thyself.'* Christ confirmed the old 
command, but He added a new part to it. The old 
part is, *' Love one another;" " Love thy neighbour as 
thyself." The new part is, " That ye love one another 
as I have loved you.^^ 
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Now, there are many ways of shewing Christian love, 
and some are very pleasant ways. It is very pleasant 
to join our fellow-Christians in the worship of God. It 
is a great privilege, from time to time, to meet together 
in social and friendly Christian intercourse, and to 
exchange the expression of our thoughts and feelings 
with a congenial mind. All this is very pleasant, and 
profitable too. We ought to cultivate it more than we 
do. We are told in the book of Malachi, ^' They that 
feared the Lord spake often one to another, and the 
Lord hearkened and heard it.^' God approves of these 
indications of Christian love, and we are in danger of 
not using the privilege of Christian intercourse so much 
as we ought. But do you know that, precious as it is, 
it is after all not the best way in which we can shew 
love to our brother. The constant practice of long- 
suffering to those with whom we live, is something far 
more satisfactory. I will teU you why. When we 
are enjoying the warmth and kindliness of Christian 
intercourse, we may only be pleasing ourselves; we 
may only be indulging our own natural disposition ; it 
may be no proper fruit of Christian love at all. But, 
with the practice of long-suffering, it can never be so. 
It implies in its very nature, something which is not 
pleasant. There is no enjoyment in it, in itself. But' 
on that very account it is more valuable ; and if we are 
daily practising it, and aiming to advance more and 
more, there can be no mistake about it. It can come 
from nothing but the grace of God. The natural 
character never did, and never could, produce a grace 
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like this. Then you may thankfully conclude you are 
Christians ; you are practising the same kind of love as 
that wherewith Christ hath loved you, and you will find 
it at the last as a jewel of far richer brilliancy, and 
owned of God as of far greater value, than any power 
or talent for which you might have been highly esteemed 
among your fellow-men. 
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KINDNESS 



*< Cliarity suffereih long, and in kind."—! Cor. ziiL 4. 

Cheistian Kindness ! This is our subject to-day. It 
is not so difficult as long-suffering. Long-suffering is 
bearing that which we do not like ; kindness is doing 
to others what they like. Now, most persons have 
some kindness in their disposition ; and many have a 
gi*eat deal. It is a very great advantage, far greater 
than that of having a large fortune ; still, we must 
remember, that natural kindness is not Christian grace. 
On the other hand, there are very few persons indeed, 
who are not kind ; some few may be found who are of 
a hard and indifferent temperament, but the majority 
of people have real kindliness of nature. It is a great 
advantage, even in a Christian point of view. When a 
gardener is engaged in grafting, he may select different 
kinds of stock for the purpose ; and some kinds will be 
much more favorable than others for receiving a par- 
ticular graft. If the graft be good, it will grow on any 
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kind of stock ; but the goodness of the fruit will greatly 
depend on the stock ; if it be suitable to the graft which 
IS about to be inserted^ the result will be^ far better 
flowers^ and far finer fruity than if it be of a contrary 
nature. 

So is it with the natural temperament on which the 
grace of Christian kindness is grafted. It will grow on 
all natures^ but it will growbest^ and attain the greatest 
perfection^ in a naturally kind heart. Stilly we must 
ever be on our guard, lest we mistake natural kindness 
for that which is the fruit of Christian love. There is 
one marked and plain difference between them which 
we must all try to recollect. Persons who have a 
naturally kind heart, please themselves by shewing 
kindness ; they are only indulging the natural impulse 
of a kind disposition ; but Christian kindness is some- 
thing teat higher, and &r better. It proceeds upon two 
beautiful rules given by our Lord Himself. One is, 
^' Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself; the other 
isj ^* Do unto others as ye would they should do unto 
yon.*' This is better than merely giving vent to a 
naturally benevolent disposition ; for it is the Christian 
kindness which springs out of love to God, by the 
power of the Spirit. 

Let me first draw your attention to some things we 
must avoid, if we would attain to this grace. We must 
never forget, that if we wish to cultivate any parti- 
cular grace, we must begin by putting away that which 
is opposed to it. Our nature has a constant tendency 
to that which is evil, and accordingly we find that all 
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the exhortations to holiness contained in God^s Word, 
are mingled with commands ahout that which is to be 
laid aside. St. Paul, in the Epistle to the Bphesians, 
tells us we are to '^ put oflF the old man, which is corrupt 
according to the deceitful lusts.'^ Again, he says, 
" Now ye also put off all these, anger, wrath, malice, 
blasphemy ^^; clearly showing that there is much to be 
got rid of in our sinful nature, as well as much to be 
attained. 

The first thing to be attended to in the attainment 
of true kindness, is, to avoid all intentional unhindness. 
This stands at the very commencement of the practice 
of this grace. I think we may all attain to this, though 
to some natures it will be more difficult than to others. 
When persons shew unkindness to us, it is a great 
temptation, especially to some natures, to shew unkind- 
ness in return. They say, ^^ Others shew unkindness 
to me ; they annoy me, and give me pain, and I shall 
make them feel pain in retum.^^ Then they do it, 
intentionally, and deHberately, and fancy they are 
doing right. The world does this on principle j you 
will find it done repeatedly, without a misgiving ; and 
even Christians do it sometimes. Now, my dear 
friends, let me beg you never to do it. If you do, you 
will fearfully injure your own souls. If you are a 
Christian, it miLst be given up. None of us, perhaps, 
can succeed altogether in never being unkind at all; 
but we can all determine, by God^s grace, that we will 
not be intentionally unkind. The necessity of this ia 
plainly proved by God's Word. St. John says, '^ He 
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that is bom of God, sinneth not ; for his seed remaineth 
in him ; and he cannot sin, because he is born of God." 
Now, this passage clearly means, not that the Christian 
does not sin sometimes, but that he never sins inten- 
tionally and deliberately. But unkindness is sin ; for 
it is contrary to that law of love which is required of us ; 
and, therefore, it is quite plain, that if we are true 
Christians, we must and shall give up all intentional 
unkindness. 

There is something else which we must avoid in 
seeking to carry out this grace. We must avoid all 
intentional withholding of kindnesses. This is diflferent 
from the last ; it is quite possible not to be guilty of 
intentional unkindness, and yet to withhold, purposely, 
a great deal of kindness. If there are very few Chris- 
tians who are chargeable with the fault last mentioned, 
I am afraid there are a great many who are guilty of 
this. There are some whose natural temperament in- 
clines them to shew as little kindness as possible, even 
in a general way ; but aU of us find it difficult not to 
withhold kindness from those who have vexed and 
annoyed us. We are apt to think too much whether 
persons are kind to us, and whether they deserve that 
we should be kind to them. But you know this is 
not right ; this is not the way to manifest Christian 
kindness. The wise man says, ^^ Withhold not good 
from them to whom it is due, when it is in the power of 
thine hand to do it." Kindness is always due when it 
is in our power. Let us not think too much about how 
others behave to us, but remember that it is never right 
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to withhold a kindness when we have the power of 
doing one. It may be very small and very slight ; and 
either from dislike^ or from natural disposition^ or from 
the person^s conduct towards ourselves, we may be very 
much disinclined to shew it ; but if we wish the princi- 
ple of Christian love to animate our hearts, and rule 
our lives, we shall seek the grace of God's Spirit to be 
enabled to shew it. What a beautiful precept St. Paul 
gives on this subject, " Be ye kind one to another, 
tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even as God for 
Christ's sake hath forgiven you.'^ Let us seek to shew 
this tender-hearted love, a love which tenderly over- 
looks the faults of its object, and manifests, by kindly 
words and kindly actions, that its love is taught by the 
Spirit of God. 

Having shewn two evils which we must carefully 
avoid, we now go on to notice some of the charactenstics 
of Christian kindness. 

1. In the first place, it must be dismierested. The 
Heathen moralist, Aristotle, has given a beautiful 
definition of kindness, and one which is as true as it is 
beautiful. He says that, kindness is doing to another 
what we believe will be good for that other's sake. 
Now, here is the principle on which aU Christian kind* 
ness must proceed. It must be disinterested. It must 
be done not for our own sake, but for the sake of the 
person to whom it is done. This is far beyond merely 
natural kindness. That is only the indulgence of 
natural feeling to gratify a benevolent impulse. In 
fact, it is only a happy way of pleasing ourselves. Far 
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be it from me to say^ that when the Christian shews 
kindness he does not give himself pleasure, for God has 
ordained that some of the highest, purest pleasure we 
can know in this world, is the pleasure of making 
others happy; but what I do say, is, that to please 
himself is not the reason why he does it. He does 
kindness for the sake of the person to whom he does 
it ; at least, this is his desire and aim, and in some 
measure he succeeds. 

There is very little of this sort of kindness in the 
world. Persons are kind, either because it is their 
nature to be so, or because it is to their advantage ; but 
true, disinterested kindness is very rare indeed. This 
is one of the characteristics of the love of Christ. St. 
Paul says, that '^ He pleased not Himself/^ Perhaps 
you answer, ''But He came on earth voluntarily; it 
was out of His own good pleasure that He died for 
sinners^^: and this is true. But do you think it would 
dim one ray of His infinite glory, if you were not saved ? 
Do you think that it would interfere with His Divine 
happiness, if yo^i were not redeemed ? Do you suppose 
that it would have caused one ruffle to the infinite peace 
of the Divine Being, if He had never sent His Son to 
die for a guilty race ? No ; it was pure, disinterested 
love. The only account to be given of it is found in 
the words, " God so loved the world that He gave His 
only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.^' 

The life of Christ upon earth is one long example of 
disinterested love. St. Paul tells the Ephesians that 
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husbands are to love their wives, '^ as Chist also loved 
the Ohurchf and gave Si/mself for it," And when he 
speaks of the measure of that love, he compares it to 
the care and love a man has for his own body. We all 
know how we care for the body, how we tend it^ and 
guard it, and preserve it from danger; and St. Paul 
says, ''No man ever yet hated his own flesh, but 
nourisheth and cherisheth it, even as the Lord the 
Church : So ought men to love their wives as their 
own bodies. He that loveth his wife loveth himself.** 

Such is the disinterested love which Christ manifests 
to His Church, and such is the sort of love we are 
required to shew to one another. We are not to be 
thinking about ourselves ; we are to think what is the 
best kindness we can shew to others. We are to con- 
sider what will be most for their happiness ; what it is 
of which they stand most in need ; and then, without 
thinking of ourselves, of our feelings, and our wishes, 
and our trouble, we must try to shew it. 

This is very diflScult ; it can only be truly practised 
by those whose love to their fellow-men springs from 
love to God; who have been taught to love God 
through the Spirit, because He first loved them ; and 
those, who know their own sinfulness, and therefore- 
how disinterested and free, and infinite, is the love of 
God in Christ to them, will be most ready to shew 
kindness to others for their sake, and to do them good 
without reference to themselves. It is only when 
kindness is of this character, that it will be really 
useful. It will not always lead to our pleasing the 
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person to whom we shew it, for sometimes we shall 
have to give them paiQ. Parents, for instance, will 
shew the truest kindness by correcting their children, 
and they will often have to give themselves great pain 
in so doing. The various relations in which we stand 
to those about us, may often demand self-denial on our 
part, in order to shew the sort of kindness which is 
most needed ; but if it be really and sincerely for the 
other^s good, it will afford the best proof that ours is 
not the kindness of natural disposition, but that of 
Christian love. 

2. In the next place, our kindness must be compre- 
hensive. Most persons are willing to do great services 
to others, and are quite ready to shew occasional kind- 
ness ; but the grace here spoken of is comprehensive ; 
it relates to little services as well as great ones, and 
requires not the manifestation of kindness sometimes 
only, but at all times. Here again lies the difficulty. 
Perhaps there is not one of us, certainly not one who 
is a true Christian, that would not acknowledge it as a 
solemn obligation to seek in every possible way the 
highest spiritual good of those around us ; and we are 
right. We cannot take too much pains, or shew too 
much solicitude, to do persons the highest good of all, 
by saving their souls. It is impossible to over-rate the 
importance of this duty. St. James says, " Brethren, 
if any of you do err from the truth and one convert 
him, let him know, that he which converteth the sinner 
from the error of his way shall save a soul from death, 
and hide a multitude of sins.^' 
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Now it is impossible to render persons a Hgher' 
service than to be the instrument of their salvation ; 
but this is a service which firom the nature of the case^ 
can only be rendered sometimes^ and on comparatively 
rare occasions : but we have the opportunity constantly 
of performing little services. We may always speak a 
kind wordj a look of kindness will sometimes do a 
great deal of good ; and even the tones of our voice are 
of knportence, and are not to be forgotten in our desire 
to shew kindness to others. The Apostle expresses our 
duty with regard to Christian love very beautifiilly : lie 
says, " walk in love/' it is to be carried out step by 
step ; point by point ; little by little ; and the smallest 
things that affect the happiness of others, are not to be 
lost sight of in shewing Christian kindness. 

We are apt to think these things are of little conse- 
quence j we are all in dauger of despising small things ; 
but when we are tempted to do so, it would be well for 
us to reflect on the wisdom and love that God has 
shewn in the small things of creation. We gaze with 
wonder and admiration at the infinity of vastness which 
the telescope reveals, and we may well do so : but, if 
possible, the infinity of smallness which is revealed by 
the discoveries of the microscope is more wonderful 
still. You may see creatures so small, that you can 
scarcely imagine their use^ constructed with a marvel- 
lousness of precision, and a beauty of adaptation as 
perfect as any which belongs to animals of larger size ; 
and even in a drop of water you will find the animalcule^ 
too small to be seen by the naked eye^ finished as 
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exquisitely^ and furnished as completely^ with all that is 
necessary for the end for which it is designed, as is 
even the frame of man itself. What a proof of His 
infinite benevolence I that nothing is too insignificant 
to engage His wisdom, nothing too trifling to be the 
object of His minutest care. Let it teach us to bestow 
as much pains in performing little services as great 
ones ; let us learn to comprehend in our kindness, small 
occasions as well as more important ones; the daily 
constant effort to shew kindness in little things, to 
those with whom we Kve. 

All this is very difficult. We come down in the 
morning, wishing and intending to be kind ; but, per- 
haps, at the breakfast table, something will be said 
which offends our taste, and we are instantly ready to 
shew it ; not perhaps in words, but in manner. It is 
not so much what we say very often, but the way in 
which we say it ; there is a coldness in our tone, and an 
indifference of look, which shows we are not pleased. 
Now we must try to avoid this ; we must try to be like 
Christ. He was always kind even in little things. 
What did He say about the ''cup of cold water ?^' 
And if we wish to be like Him, as we shall, if we are 
His disciples, we shall think no service too trifling, and 
no watchftilness too great, by which we shall grow in 
Christian kindness. 

In order to improve, we shall think of and study 
much, the earthly life of our Lord Jesus Christ. How 
kind He was 1 He did not refuse even the little chil- 
dren who were brought to Him. ''The disciples 
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rebuked those that brought them." Their language 
was, (at least this was their thought) : ^' What can 
these silly mothers want in bringing their children to 
Christ ? Wtat blessing can He have for them ? They 
cannot understand anything He says ; and what is the 
use of taking up His time by bringing aU these children 
to Him V But this was not what Jesus felt; He was 
much displeased with His disciples ; He would not have 
them sent away without His blessing ; and in His tender 
kindness, He took these little ones up in His arms, put 
His hands upon them and blessed them. 

But perhaps we may think it not so surprising that 
Christ should shew kindness to little children, and may- 
say, would He have shewn it to older ones ? Would 
he shew it to children who are of an age to be naughty ? 
But He did : some of them had joined the multitude 
who welcomed Him to Jerusalem; and they raised 
their voices and cried in the temple, '' Hosanna to the 
Son of David." Probably, it was only done in childish 
excitement, but how kindly He accepted it. When the 
Pharisees complained. His answer was, '^ Out of the 
mouth of babes and suckHngs thou hast perfected 
praise." 

But it was not only to all ages that ChrisVs compre- 
hensive kindness shewed itself. It was to all classes too. 
Most of us shrink from contact with loathsome and incur* 
able disease. But a poor leper came to Christ and fell 
down at His feet, and asked to be cured. How did Christ 
reply ? Not by standing at a distance and commanding 
the disease to depart ; but in the very way that would 
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most touch his heart. He put forth His hand and 
touched him. It shews such tender considerate kind- 
ness, so likely to encourage one who felt he was an 
outcast, and from whom others turned away, lest they 
should be contaminated by his touch. It was such an 
one that Jesus touched, and said, ^^I will, be thou 
clean,'' 

Nor was it only in cases of physical disease. His 
kindness was comprehensive enough to reach cases of 
moral and spiritual turpitude, A woman taken in 
adultery was brought before Him, and they wanted 
Christ to command her to be stoned. But He stooped 
down and wrote on the ground, as though He heard 
them not. Presently He administered such a rebuke 
to her accusers, that one by one they left her, until she 
was alone with Christ. And what did He say? He 
who alone had the power and the right to condemn 
that guilty woman, in the fulness of His compassion, 
in the abundance of His tender loving kindness, said, 
'^ Neither do I condemn thee : go, and sin no more.'' 

Such are a few of the instances of Christ's compre- 
hensive kindness. Study it, my dear friends, and let 
the little occurrences of daily life, and the perpetual 
contact with those with whom you Hve, provide occa- 
sion for its exercise. Remember it must be she^^n to 
all persons, and it must be shewn at all times, and 
when it is, and as far as you are able to succeed, your 
character will throw around it a beautiful light to cheer 
and comfort those with whom you live ; instead of the 
darkness and gloom of coldness and unconcern. 
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3 . There is still another aspect of Christian kindness 
which nrnst not be overlooked. It most also be 
jvdicums. The Scripture word would be '' wise ; ^* but 
I use the word judicious^ because it is the word more 
oommonlj applied to the wisdom which is required for 
the practical matters of daily life. We must not be 
content with trying to be kind to all persons, and on 
all occasions ; but we must try to be kind in a right 
way. In this, too, we must learn of Christ. In Him, 
and in Him alone, are hid all the treasures of wisdom, 
and His example shews us very plainly that the same 
sort of kindness is not to be shewn to aU persons, nor 
to the same person at all times. 

That is a rery foolish kindness which parents often 
shew their children, when they indulge and spoil them. 
Do you suppose they do it to please their children, no ; 
they do it to please themselves. They do not like to 
put them to pain; they do not like to see them 
unhappy, and so they let them have their own way; 
whereas, often-times it would be the truest kindness to 
correct them; and in fact without this correction 
sometimes, there is no real kindness at all. The same 
rule applies, of course, in other relations of life. In 
order to be truly kind, we must sometimes give persons 
pain. It needs great wisdom, and we can only carry 
it out by constant watchfulness and prayer. The 
Apostle speaks of those ^^ who, by reason of use, have 
their senses exercised to discern both good and evil/^ 
It impUes a delicacy of perception only attained by 
constant exercise. In another place he prays, '^ that 
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your love may abound yet more and more in knowledge, 
and in all judgment ; that ye may approve things that 
are excellent •/' in the margin it is, '^ that ye may try 
things that diflfer/' It implies a discernment of the 
right course to be pursued in any given case. It 
speaks of a love which is judicious. He goes on, ^^ that 
ye may be sincere and without offence till the day of 
Christ; being filled with the fruits of righteousness, 
which are by Jesus Christ, unto the glory and praise of 
God.'' 

Now, among the most diflScult duties which fall 
under the head of judicious kindness, is that of giving 
rebuke. To some natures it is of course more diflScult 
than to others ; but it is never an easy duty. Very 
kind natures find it extremely diflScult ; because they 
do not like to give pain. You wiQ often notice, too, 
that very kind natures are often irritable. The two 
things very often go together. Now, when such per- 
sons have to rebuke others, their dislike of giving pain 
will make them agitated; they speak quickly, and 
that will often make them seem angry ; then they see 
they have given needless pain to others, and that gives 
pain to themselves. Still, however diflScult it may be 
to reprove others, it sometimes is a duty, and, therefore, 
rrnist be done. 

Let me recommend you to try, when you have to 
administer a reproof, to do it in such a way as to shew 
that it is painful to you. It may be a duty to do it 
sternly, and even severely, but it may always be done 
in such a way as to shew that it is a painful duty, and 

E 
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not a pleasant one, and, if possible, that we really love 
the person, and rebuke because we love him. Christ 
never loved Peter more than when He said to him, 
" Get thee behind me, mine adversary." It was a very 
severe rebuke. '' Get thee behind me, mine adversary : 
thou art an offenoe unto me; for thou savourest not 
the things that be of God, but those which be of men.'' 
Our Lord often had to rebuke His disciples. How 
judicious was the kindness with which He treated them ! 
It did not always seem kind at first; sometimes He 
did not answer; sometimes He did not immediately 
comply with their requests ; but it was always done in 
love. It was out of the truest kindness ; to bring out 
the latent faith ; to fan the feeble spark of love ; and 
to warm the cold and sluggish heart to more active 
obedience. Let us learn wisdom from Him ; seek the 
grace of His Spirit, and in our measure and degree we 
shall attain more and more, 

I cannot pass from this part of my subject without 
mentioning one thing, which acts as a hindrance to 
kindness. There are times when the mind is for some 
reason or other pre-occupied — some subject has taken 
possession of the thoughts — something has happened 
to pain or distress one, and at such times we seem 
unable to think of anything else. Most of us know 
how difficult it is at such times to enter cordially and 
kindly into the feelings of others. The mind is taken 
up with one idea — some sin perhaps is grating upon 
the conscience, and paining the heart, and bowing 
down the whole soul into the very dust with shame and 
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sorrow ; and then, when persons wish to speak to us of 
their troubles and difficulties, our manner is cold, and 
we do not sympathise ; and then they think us unkind; 
and we need not wonder at it. It is very sad, and I 
am afraid it is only too common ; and without being 
guilty of the smallest intentional unkindness, I fear we 
all sometimes speak in a cold hard way to persons, and 
very differently to what Christian kindness demands. 
What we really want is beautifully expressed in those 
well-known words, '^ A heart at leisure from itself, to 
soothe and sympathise.^' We should try and get the 
habit of putting aside our own concerns, that we may 
attend to the wants and interests of others ; and even 
when our own faults and failings are the cause of our 
disquietude, we should seek grace, that when persons 
come to seek advice or comfort, we should be able to cast 
all our own cares on Christ, and then freely and lovingly 
to listen to, and try to soothe, those who seek our aid. 
Let us cultivate the habit of throwing ourselves heartily 
into everything which concerns the happiness of others. 
Our Lord's beautiful example will be a constant help to 
us. How entirely He forgot His own sufferings in 
ministering to the wants of those He came to save ! 
How lovingly He provided for the comfort of His disci- 
ples the night before He suffered ! '^ With desire I 
have desired to eat this passover with you before I 
suffer," It was for their comfort, their happiness. He 
desired it; and so it ever was. K at any time He 
seemed not to hear, or to attend to them, it was only 
because He had some lesson to teach : it was to 

E 2 
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strengthen their faith^ and to promote their welfare. Let 
US try to do likewise. Let ns put away onr own cares 
and trials^ and anxieties^ that we may have leisure to 
think and feel for others; and though we shall not 
succeed perfectly, we shall, if we depend upon the 
Spirit, advance more and more. 

But now we have to consider in the last place, how 

we are to attain to all this ? There is onjy one way. 

We must try to believe in God^s kindness to us. I use 

the word kindness intentionally. We are all familiar 

with the truth that God is love, but the words '' love ^' 

and '^ kindness,'' convey two distinct ideas. When we 

think of God's love, we think of something large and 

universal, and to a certain extent abstract ; but when 

we think of God's kindness, we mean by it something 

personal to ourselves. Now I know nothing which 

would so greatly help us in shewing kindness, as to be 

often thinking about and dwelling upon God's kindness 

to us. Think upon God's kindness in creation. When 

you walk forth into the air, and the bright sun shines 

upon you, recollect that it is God^s sun. When the 

fresh air invigorates you, remember it is His breeze that 

fans your cheek; and although these blessings are 

intended for all, you are not excluded. These are some 

of the many ways in which He shews kindness to you. 

When the sweet spring time comes round, and the 

litfcle violets with their delicious fragrance perfume 

the air, it should remind you how God delights to 

express His loving kindness by the profusion vrith which 

He scatters beauty and fragrance everywhere. Dear 






friends, let everything around you lead you to believe 
in God's kindness to you. It would make a great 
difference to your happiness if you habitually realized 
it. Often think of those words, '^ Thou art good and 
doest good/' The word rendered '^ good," is exactly 
the same as the word ^^kind'* in our text. It means 
'^Thou art kind, and doest kindnesses/' What a 
beautiful idea it presents to us. It is the same again 
in the 34th Psalm, '^ O taste and see that the Lord is 
good." It means God's kindness : and, dear friends, 
if you would taste it, you must let all the blessings of 
daily life, the kindness of friends, the blessing of health, 
of competence, of ease, be so many proofs to you of 
God's kindness to you. 

But the kindness of God is not confined to temporal 

things. It is still more wonderfully manifest in the 

blessings of redemption. How beautifully St. Paul 

refers to it even under this very aspect ! ^^ After that 

the kindness and love of God our Saviour toward man 

appeared, not by works of righteousness which we 

have done, but according to His mercy He saved us, 

by the washing of regeneration and renewing of the 

Holy Ghost, which He shed on us abundantly, through 

Jesus Christ our Saviour : that being justified by His 

grace, we should be made heirs according to the hope 

of eternal life." If we wish to learn kindness to our 

fellow-men, the best way will be to think much of God's 

kindness to us in redemption. When you rise in the 

morning, and perform your daily ablutions, think of 

the efficacy of Christ's precious blood provided for the 

pardon of your sin : when you array yourself in suitable 
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garments^ think of His kindness in covering you with 
a robe of righteousness, wrought out for you by His 
own perfect obedience : when you begin your morning 
meal, think of the blessedness of having Christ as the 
Bread of Life, to nourish and sustain and strengthen 
you. These are happy thoughts ; let them come into 
your heart, and take up their abode there ; for in pro- 
portion as they do so, you will be enabled to shew 
kindness to all within your reach ; and just as the sun 
always gives light, though it does not always shine ; so 
there wiU always be some light about us with which to 
cheer others ; the light of Christian love and kindness 
will shed its soft lustre over our character^ and make 
our life beautiful and blessed. 

There was once a poor heathen who had received 
some little instruction from a Christian lady. He had 
been very wild, and the terror of all around him. 
After some time he was taken ill, and during his illness 
he was visited by a missionary. The missionary was 
surprised to find him so quiet and patient, and so little 
afraid to die ; and he asked him the reason ? And he 
said, I am going to heaven. It was asked, what makes 
you think you will go there ? He answered, '^ they 
say there is a man there named Jesus, and I think He 
will be kind to me.^^ 

Dear friends, the hope that cheered that poor savage, 
may cheer you day by day. That same Jesus is kind 
to you. Do not doubt it ; for the more fully you believe 
it, the better able you will be to attain to the charity 
that ^' suffers long and is kind/' 
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" Charity envieth not." — 1 Cor. xiii. part 4ih verse. 

The pecuKar character of the law of God, proves a 
pamfiil fact with regard to human nature. It is pro^ 
Mbitory. It tells us what we are not to do. Out of the 
ten commandments, eight are of this character; and this 
shews very plainly that we are inclined to do wrong : 
in other words, that our nature is fallen. The angels 
do not need such a law ; and the fact that man does 
need it, proves that there is that in him which needs 
to be restrained and controlled : exterminated it will 
never be, until Christ come for us ; and then the incli- 
nation to do wrong will have passed away for ever. 

The rule which applies to the whole law of God, 
applies equally to the law of Christian love, which is 
laid down in the chapter we are considering. We have 
now come to the first description which indicates our 
tendency to evil. The Apostle Paul tells us, that '' love 
is the fulfilling of the law,^' because " love worketh no 
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ill to his neighbour j'' and now we have to consider 
some of those evils belonging to our nature, which 
prevent the fulfilment of the law of love. If we are 
Christians, God has implanted in us a true love to 
Christ, as having died for us ; and a love to God in 
Him, issuing in love to our fellow-men : but it is hin- 
dered by the sinfulness of our nature. Still it is our 
aim and object to manifest this love ; it is the thing for 
which we struggle; and it is our constant effort to 
overcome all that is opposed to it. We shall succeed 
in some measure, for the promise is, '^sin shall not 
have dominion over you : for ye are not under the law, 
but under grace.'' Sin still Kves, but it shall not 
conquer those who are taught by the grace of God. 
They shall be enabled to mortify the deeds of the body, 
and to advance more and more in overcoming all that 
is contrary to God's will. 

Our subject is Envy, and I shall begin by pointing 
out its nature, and then speak of the way in which we 
may learn to subdue it. 

What, then, is envy ? It is a very painful feeling when 
we find that other persons possess advantages which we 
do not. Those who have fewest advantages are most 
likely to be tempted by it ; but the sad truth is, that 
it is natural to us ; and, therefore, all are liable to fall 
into it. The proof of this from Scripture is very plain. 
St. Paul, in the 5th chapter of Galatians, reckons 
'^ envyings " among the works of the flesh. That is to 
say, it is a sin belonging to our nature. In the 3rd 
chapter of Titus, we find him reckoning it among the 
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sins of tae unrenewed heart, and including himself as 
having yielded to it. It is a painful picture. ^^We 
ourselves also were sometimes foolish, disobedient, 
deceived, serving divers lusts and pleasures, living in 
malice and envy, hateful and hating one another.' ' 
When we read it we are almost ready to exclaim, 
''What I the noble-hearted Paul! he whose qualities 
of mind mark him out for all that is lofty and generous ; 
could he ever have been envious ? " And the answer 
is, yesj it is in our nature, and every natural heai-t 
feels the tendency at times. 

There is a still stronger proof, if possible, in the 
Epistle of St. James. The words are very forcible 
indeed ; " Do ye think that the Scripture saith in vain, 
the spirit that dwelleth in us lusteth to envy?'' I 
would have you never forget these words; they are 
very solemn ; but they prove that the sin of envy is 
rooted in our hearts, and that none are altogether free 
from it. We quite grant that all persons are not liable 
to this fault in the same degree. Some have a peculiar 
tendency to it from natural disposition. Others are 
placed in circumstances which render the temptations to 
it very great : they see others possessing the very advan- 
tages for which they themselves are most anxious, 
while they have them not. Those who have greater 
advantages are less tempted ; although, if a change of 
circumstances were to come, and they were displaced 
from the position they now occupy, and had to take a 
lower one, they would be in very great danger indeed 
of feeling a far more bitter envy than if they had never 
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had those adyaiit&g6s at ell. Let me recommend those 
who have a strong tendency to envy, not to be hopeless 
about it; not to think there is no use in striving 
against it. Bemember, it is never to be indulged ; it 
must be constantly resisted, with earnest prayer, that 
God's grace may enable us to conquer; and although 
we shall probably not be able to overcome it entirely, 
we shall in some measure succeed. Let those, on the 
other hand, who are comparatively free from it, never 
forget that it is one of the tendencies of the natural 
heart, and that that tendency remains, even after it 
has been renewed by the Spirit. 

The occasions which give rise to envy are innumerable. 
There are some things which are very likely to produce 
it in the minds of the young. Sometimes it is beauly. 
They see others more attractive, and they feel what an 
advantage it is ! Some admire talent and quickness, 
and they are painfully conscious that they are not 
clever, and when they see those who are, they are 
envious. To those who are anxious for aflFection, the 
feeling of envy will be sure to arise when they see 
others more loved than themselves, unless they watch 
against it. But envy can go further than this : it is 
quite possible to envy goodness ; and this is a tempta- 
tion to many, who would feel it very wrong to be 
envious with regard to other things. When we see 
others more active, more useful, and able to do things 
with regard to which we feel a painful deficiency, if we 
are not on the watch to prevent it, we shall envy them 
the gifts and graces which render them so much more 
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useful than ourselves. My dear fiiends, I am not 
preaching to you without including myself. I am 
conscious of deficiencies which interfere very much 
with my usefulness ; and when one sees others, whose 
peculiar qualities of mind and heart give them great 
facilities where we find nothing but difficulties, it is not 
easy to prevent an envious feeUng coming in ; it needs 
to be prayed against, and striven against, for if it is 
indulged it will soon get beyond control. 

We have many instances in Gt)d^s word where this 
envy of goodness shews itself. It was so in the case 
of the Apostle Paul. When .the Jews saw the success 
which accompanied his preaching of the Gospel, and 
found that multitudes listened to him, it is said, " they 
were filled with envy.'' It was the same even with our 
Lord Himself. Even He could not escape. The keen 
sagacity of the Roman Governor saw through the flimsy 
pretexts which the Jews brought forward to get sentence 
against Him. '^ He knew that for eiwy they had de- 
livered Him.'' Yes, even Jesus, pure and spotless as 
He was, was exposed to the envy of those around Him. 
We have another instance in the case of Moses. It is 
a sad history, and one which we should not have looked 
for. It shews that the highest eminence, the loftiest 
dignity, the most sacred office, will not exempt persons 
either from the attacks or the feelings of envy. Even 
Miriam, the prophetess, and Aaron, the high priest, 
indulged in envy against Moses. The excuse was that 
he had married an Ethiopian woman; but the real 
feeling was that of envy, because the Lord had placed 
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him in a position superior to their own. '^Hath the 
Lord spoken only by Moses? Hath He not spoken 
also by us ? " Yes, that was the feeling which was at 
the bottom of their painful conduct. They envied him. 

This leads me to make another remark concerning 
envy. It is very common among members of the same 
family. Envy is a very common sin, but it is, perhaps, 
more common among the members of a family than any- 
where else. The reason is plain. The members of a 
family are brought closely together, and it is impossible 
for them to avoid making comparisons; and then, of 
course, the cleverness and attractive qualities of one 
member, often leads to envy on the part of the rest. 
Among the young it is especially so. The talent or 
quickness of one sister, or the affection she gains, 
tempts the others to envy her, and thus family love is 
injured, and, too often, family harmony destroyed. 

Be on your guard, dear friends, lest you be thus 
tempted. Look again at the touching but mournful 
narrative to which I have just referred. This instance 
of envy took place between the members of one family. 
Miriam was the dearly loved sister of Moses, and she 
and Aaron, instead of rejoicing in the position he was 
called to occupy, indulge envy against him. '^Hath 
the Lord spoken only by Moses ? Hath He not spoken 
also by us ? ^' Now see how that verse concludes. 
'^ And the Lord heard it" Very solemn words ! He 
saw the spirit they were indulging: He heard the 
words they uttered. And He punished them. Miriam 
became a leper. She who had been honored to lead 
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the song of triumpli, when the children of Israel crossed 
safely over the Red Sea, was stricken with leprosy. 
Then Aaron saw his sin. Then he confessed it to 
Moses, with shame and contrition. Aaron said unto 
Moses, ^' Alas, my Lord, I beseech thee, lay not the sin 
upon us, wherein we have done foolishly, and wherein 
we have sinned. Let her not be as one dead, of whom 
the flesh is half consumed.'^ They were obliged to 
go to the man whose authority they had contemned 
to get the sin forgiven, and the punishment remitted ; 
and it was the meek Moses, pained and grieved, 
doubtless, at the affiction which had befallen his sister, 
who put up the fervent prayer, '^ Heal her now, Lord, 
I beseech Thee.^' And Miriam was healed by the 
intercession of that brother whose position she and 
Aaron had envied. 

Let me warn the members of families here, to be on 
their guard against envy. You wiU be sure to be 
tempted by it, especially if others have more advantages 
than you. You cannot indulge it without injuring your 
own soul, and calhng down God's displeasure. Happy 
for you if it be only chastisement you have to endure, 
and not destruction. Do not give way to that baneful 
habit of fixing your mind on one object of desire, which 
your sister possesses, while you have it not. There are 
many mournful instances in Scripture, of the evil re- 
sulting from indulgence in this sin. What was it caused 
Joseph's brethren to conspire together to get rid of 
him? See what Stephen says when about to be 
martyred ; he reminds the Jews of their early history ; 
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What does he say about it ? '* And the patriarchs^ 
moved with envy, sold Joseph into Egypt/' It was 
because their father loved Joseph better than them- 
selves ; and they envied him his father's love, so they 
thought they would put a stop to it. 

Look again at Rachel. Her sister had children, and 
she had none, and it is said '' Bachel envied her sister.'' 
Yes, though the favoured wife, and probably the better 
character of the two, she could not bear that her sister 
should have a single advantage that she had not. 

Once more. What caused the first murder ? It was 
envy. Cain was envious of his brother Abel. His 
sacrifice was accepted while his own was not; and 
Cain indulged the painful feeling. He brooded over it 
until he could bear it no longer, and when the oppor- 
tunity presented itself, he rose up against his brother 
and slew him. 

The one great evil which gives rise to all this envy 
in families is the wish to be first. That is what causes 
the pain, when the sister or the relative is preferred; 
and if it is indulged it will destroy all your peace, and, 
more than this, it will ruin your soul. The truth is, we 
have no right to wish to be first, whether it be in respect, 
or affection, except in one relation, and that is the 
relation of husband and wife. If the husband fail in 
giving his wife the first place in his love, he commits a ^ 
sin, and it is the same with the wife's love to her husband; 
but in any other relation we have no right to expect to 
be first ; no right to desire it. 

If any of you are indulging this wish to be first, let 
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me beg of you to get rid of it. It rmist be overcome. 
You cannot go to heaven so. Better to be crushed in 
the dust — ^better to be kept there in lowliest humilia- 
tion, than to be lifting up your head proudly and saying, 
''I mean to be first.'' God resisteth the proud. He 
will never bless those who try to exalt themselves 
above those around them. You must learn to esteem 
others better than yourself. Beg of God to make you 
humble and lowly, for you wiU never get on until you 
give up wishing to be first. 

There are one or two more things must be said about 
this unhappy passion. Envy is a very base sin. You 
can get nothing noble out of it, try as you may. I will 
say more, it is degrading. Some of the sins to which 
human nature is liable have something about them 
which call forth admiration. Anger, for instance. There 
seeins something noble in retaliating injuries. The 
world admires it. Pride, again, sometimes excites ad- 
miration. It seems noble. This is a mistake, you 
know, for pride is sinful. But you hear men talk of a 
proper pride ; there is something about it which seems 
becoming and right. You hear of a righteous anger, 
and there is such a thing ! But who ever thought of 
there being anything noble in envy ? When did you 
hear of a becoming envy ? of a righteous envy ? No ; it 
can never be admired even by those who indulge it- 
most. Everybody is ashamed of it. It is evil in itself, 
and it produces nothing but evil. 

Once more. It makes its possessor unhappy. Our 
first description of envy was, a very painful feeling ; 
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and so it is. It is nothing but painful from beginning 
to end. There is some pleasure in anger. When 
people are vexed and annoyed^ there is some pleasure 
in saying sharp words, and sometimes in doing sharp 
things. It is a relief. We like to give pain, because 
others have given pain to us. Pride, too, has some 
gratification in it. There is a certain pleasure in looking 
down upon others, and thinking well of ourselves. But 
envy brings its possessor nothing but misery. Just see 
what the wise man says about it in the book of Pro- 
verbs : ^^ A sound heart is the life of the flesh ; but 
envy the rottenness of the bones.'' The words are very 
forcible. It is as if the mischief that it causes goes 
beyond the surface of the man; it penetrates to the 
bones ; eats into the very centre, and corrodes the very 
being of the person. No more forcible image could be 
used to shew the misery it brings to those who indulge 
it. Do not forget it, for it teaches a solemn lesson of 
its painfully destructive power. 

Now, let us consider how this fearful evil is to be 
overcome. We have considered its nature ; now let us 
see how it is to be remedied. 

Our text at once gives the answer — ^^ Charity envieth 
not.'' Yes, love is the principle which puts a stop to 
envy ; nothing else will, but love is sure to do it. I 
am not speaking, you will understand, of natural love. 
Not that I wish to disparage it, but it does not go far 
enough. Natural love is selfish at best. We love 
others for our own sake, and that is selfish. The 
world loves people because it likes them. But Chris- 
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tian love is something better, and gives a higher rule ; 
it is one to which we have often referred, laid down by 
Christ Himself. '^ This is my commandment, that ye 
love one another, as I have loved yon.^' What sort of 
love was that? It was loving others for their sake. 
Christ did not love men because He liked them. He 
could not Uke sinners. It must have been only suflTering 
to be with them, and bear with them. Christ loves the 
unworthy for their sake. He loves them, to make 
them worthy of His love, and then He will like them. 
If our love was like Christ's, there would be no envy. 
If we loved our brethren for their sake, we should 
rejoice in the advantages they possess. It is the only 
principle which will put a stop to this painful feeling, 
for it teaches us to love God in Christ first, and then to 
love others for His sake. It leads us to seek their 
good, and to rejoice in it; and just as far as we do 
that, there is no room for envy. 

There is glory in overcoming envy, as there is degra- 
dation in yielding to it. It may seem at first sight a 
strange word to use, but it is the right one. There is 
glory in overcoming the inclination. It is the aim of 
every true Christian to be like Christ, and there is no 
glory like that. St. Paul speaks of it where he says, 
" We all, with open face, beholding as in a glass the 
glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image 
from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord." 
It means that as we contemplate the character of Christ, 
as we think of it, and strive to imitate it, we become 
changed into His likeness. There is nothing we desire 
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more if we belong to Christ. Now, think how bright 
and beantifiil that character was. There was no envy 
in Christy in one sense there could not be. He was 
bom a peasant's son, and He did not envy the prince's 
son. He was bom to a life of poverty, and a great 
part of that life was spent in toil, bat He did not envy 
those who were exempt from it, and who were sur- 
rounded by luxury and wealth. He accepted the 
position appointed for Him by His Father, and was 
content with it; and there is a gloiy and a dignity 
surrounding that character, which will be reflected on 
us just in proportion as we aim to copy it. 

But there is happiness too in striving to overcome it. 
As envy is misery, so in proportion as we seek to con- 
quer it, we shaU become happy. I am speaking of 
what I know. When one is hampered and perplexed 
by a sense of great deficiency, and when one has felt it 
all one's life, it is happiness if we can get over the 
envious feelings and be glad that others can do what 
we cannot. It is a very happy feeling when we can 
say, " God has given another that power, that ability 
for doing good ; and it is better that it should be so, 
both for him and for me. It is what I could greatly 
have desired, had it been God's will for me, but since 
it is not, I will rejoice that he has it." Such is the 
love which is given by the grace of God in Christ Jesus. 
It teaches us to love our brother for his sake, and when 
we do so, we can rejoice in aU the gifts and graces 
which God is pleased to bestow upon hi.m. 

Before I conclude, let me direct your minds to one 
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certain antidote against envy. If you practise it, I am 
quite sure you will never indulge an envious feeling, 
and you will be enabled in a great measure to conquer 
it. Pray to God to give you the spirit of grace and 
adoption, so as to get the habit of lifting up your heart 
to God as to a Father. Recollect that He arranges all 
that concerns youj that everything that happens to 
you from day to day is part of His appointment ; and 
trust His wisdom as well as His love. He knows what 
is best for you, and every day and every hour, — the 
position you occupy; the respect and aflFection you 
receive ; your powers and abilities of mind and body, 
are ordered and directed by your Father in heaven. 
He cannot make a mistake ; and if you would trust an 
earthly father to promote your best welfare in every 
way that he could, much more may you trust Him, who 
knows exactly how to do it best. How beautiful those 
words are in the 8th of Eomans, '^We know that all 
things work together for good to them that love God, 
to them that are the called according to His purpose.^' 
Yes, all things. Try to realize it. Every event that 
happens, every change of circumstances, every thing 
that affects you, is arranged with regard to your best 
happiness ; and if you believe this, you will have no 
inchnation to envy others ; you cannot do it, when the 
thought is present to your mind that all your concerns 
are in the hands of a loving Father, and that He is 
ordering them each day as they will be best for you. 

When you feel tempted to wish for the advantages 
you see others possess, and to feel pained and distressed 
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because you have them not, there are two texts I would 
have you dwell upon, which, by God's grace, will put a 
stop to the feeling at once. One is in the 8th of 
Romans and the 32nd verse, '^He that spared not 
His own Son, but delivered Him up for us aU, how 
shall He not with Him also freely give us all things ?" 
You only have to realize the preciousness of the truth 
contained in those words, to make such a feeling as 
envy quite impossible. If God sent His Son to die for 
you, will He deny you any lesser blessing, if it would be 
for your good ? When you think of the greatness of 
that gift, you cannot imagine Him unwilling to bestow 
upon you every other blessing ; and if there are some 
things He does not give, can you doubt that it is 
because He sees that they would not be blessings to 
you? 

Take another text. ''All things are yours,'' the 
Apostle says j '' All things are yours, whether Paul, or 
ApoUos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or 
things present, or things to come, all are yours, and ye 
are Christ's, and Christ is God's." They are beautiful 
words; and when the ''all" is not left to general 
things, but is brought down to the minute arrange- 
ments of daily life ; when we remember that it includes 
every thing which aflTects our happiness from hour to 
hour, I do not see very well how envy is to get the 
mastery. It may attack us sometimes, but the confi- 
dent, though humble, belief in such a truth as this, will, 
by the grace of God, effectually prevent its having the 
dominion. 
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Let me recommend you then, dear friends, especially 
those whose disposition renders them liable to this sin, 
to get these two texts written in your hearts. Ask the 
Holy Spirit to write them there, and to bring them to 
your remembrance when you most need them, and you 
will find increasing grace and power to resist and 
overcome it. 



VANITY AND PEIDE. 



THEIB NATURE. 

" Charity yaunteth not itself, is not puffed up." — 1 Cob. ziii. part 4 t. 

The first of the words that is here used has some little 
diflSculty about it. It is rendered very difiTerently in 
the margin to what it is in our text. In the margin it 
is. Charity ''is not rash''; but again there is a diflSculty 
as to the meaning of that word, and why that rendering 
is given. I wiU not enter now into a discussion of the 
Greek word, which is rather peculiar; it will be far 
more useful to tell you the conclusion which, after care- 
ful study and prayer, my own mind has reached as to 
the Apostle's meaning ; and then speak of the lesson 
that meaning points out. My conclusion is, that St. 
Paul meant to warn us of the evils of vanity and pride, 
that he meant to tell us, that charity is not vain, and 
that it is not proud. 

We can see at once that both these evils are contrary 
to the exercise of Christian love. Vanity is wishing to 
shine in the eyes of others, liking to be well thought of; 
while pride consists in thinking well of ourselves. The 
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very mention of such evils as these proves that St. 
Paul must have been inspired. Any one writing on 
friendship — ^the love of preference — ^would never have 
thought of warning persons against vanity ; for in such 
a case there would be no danger of it; two friends 
would be more disposed to be vain of the other, than of 
himself. So again with pride. A real, true friendship 
has little to fear from pride ; the warning would not be 
required, for one is more likely to be proud of one's 
friend, than of oneself. 

But the love here spoken of is not that of preference ; 
it is that love which is expressed in the words, " Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.'* By neighbour is 
meant those who come near us, — ^with whom we are 
brought in contact ; those whom our love can reach in 
any way, are included in these words. It is very 
extensive, and it is more ; it is to be carried out uni- 
versally. For what does our Lord say ? '^ Ye have 
heard that it hath been said by them of old time. Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy ; but I 
say unto you. Love your enemies.*' Such a love as that 
does need the warning of the text ; it is very likely 
that both vanity and pride will interfere with it. They 
are evils which belong to our nature, and just so far as 
they are indulged, they do away with the practice of 
Christian love. God grant that we may all have meek 
and lowly hearts; it is ''the meek He will guide in 
judgment, the meek He will teach His way*'; it is with 
them that the secret of the Lord is ; and may He grant 
us His grace, that we may take the warning of the text. 
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and guard against that desire to shine in the eyes of 
others, and that thinking well of ourselves, which so 
far as we are caught by them, must hinder and interfere 
with the full exercise of Christian love. 

1. We will first describe the nature of these two 
evils, and then seek to point how charity will enable us 
to overcome them. 

Vanity, we have before said, is the desire to be 
thought well of; the wish to be praised. In itself the 
desire of approval is not wrong ; most persons have it 
in some measure, and it is not at all desirable that we 
should be indifferent to the kindly regard of those 
around us. It is the excess of the desire of approbation 
which becomes vanity. When it is very strong, it will 
lead a man to do anything, or to give up anything, so 
that he may shine in the eyes of others. He will sacri- 
fice even his own self-respect. When it is so strong as 
that, it puts a stop to pride. The man does not care 
what he thinks of himself, so long as he. can get others 
to think well of him. It is very uncommon to find 
vanity so prominent as this, but there are such instances. 
Such persons will often make pleasant companions for 
the hour; their whole aim is to make others pleased 
with them, and for the time they succeed ; but, if any- 
thing should be said to mortify their vanity, their 
extreme annoyance will be likely to lead them to envy, 
dislike, and even hatred ! 

It is very different with those in whom pride is the 
strongly-marked characteristic. The proud man is 
generally less pleasant as a companion, for he thinks 
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SO well of liimself, that lie cares very little what other 
people think of him. Such persons shut themselves up 
in the mantle of their own real or fancied superiority, 
(for sometimes it is real, and although the pride is 
wrong, the ground on which they build it is true and 
real) and care nothing for what other people may think 
or say of them. Some carry it to such an extent, that 
they regard the praise of others almost as an insult, 
because it implies a kind of superiority on the part of 
those who praise them. It is very uncommon to find 
pride in such a degree as this, and when it prevails to 
this extent it leaves no room for vanity. There are 
very few persons in whom either pride or vanity prevail 
so strongly alone, as to leave no room for the other. In 
the great majority of persons, both are to be found in 
different proportions, according to the mental constitu- 
tion ; but in this way, and to some extent, they are to 
be found in us all. 

We will now go on to consider some of the ways in 
which vanity shews itself. Of course it can only be 
touched upon, but we will notice two or three of its 
more common forms. Like envy, it is most frequently 
found in fcmiilies. There, in the freedom of domestic 
life, it is most likely to be indulged. Parental partiality 
and preference may often be traced to vanity. The 
mother likes to see her own image in her child. She 
prefers the one that has most beauty, or most clever- 
ness, because the quahties of the child reflect back upon 
herself. It is '^ my child ! ^' Very often it may be done 
quite unconsciously, but there is the secret feeling. If 
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the child is praised or admired^ the parent is pleased 
because it is ''my child's quickness/' ''my child's 
beauty." This is vanity. 

Let us take a Scriptural instance of this^ and see 
what the result was. Jacob was vain of his son Joseph. 
He loved him more than all the other children. Pro- 
bably he had reason to do so in the character and 
qualities of Joseph, but there was a great deal of vanity 
about it. He could not be content without distinguish- 
ing him, above all his brothers, by making him a coat 
of many colours. That was Jacob's vanity ; and the 
gratifying of his own vanity produced a most pernicious 
effect on the minds of Joseph and his brethren. Jacob's 
vanity made Joseph vain, and the mortified vanity of 
the others produced towards Joseph, as it was sure to 
do, a feeling of envy and dislike. Jacob ought not to 
have made Joseph that coat. He ought not to have 
made that distinction ; it did Joseph harm, and all his 
brothers too. 

Now see the effect of this unwise partiality. Joseph 
had a dream, a most remarkable one. It was one 
which foretold his future eminence. Now, what ought 
he to have done about that dream ? He should have 
said nothing about it, or he should have told it to his 
father alone. Instead of this, he went and told his 
brethren. It was the worst thing he could have done, 
for already his father's partiaUty had so excited their 
dislike, that they could not speak peaceably unto him ; 
and when he told them his dream, we do not wonder 
that it is said, " they hated him yet the more.^ 
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Let ns see what the dream was. '^He said unto 

them, hear, I pray you, this dream which I have 

dreamed : for, behold, we were binding sheaves in the 

field, and lo, my sheaf arose, and also stood upright, 

and, behold, your sheaves stood round about, and did 

obeisance unto my sheaf.'' Now we do not wish to 

find unnecessary fault with the character of Joseph ; on 

the contrary, it is a noble and beautiful character ; but 

it needs little examination to see that the vanity of 

Jacob had made his son vain, and that this dream, 

though given by God, plainly proves it. Of course his 

brothers were very angry, nor was it to be wondered 

at. ^' And his brethren said to him, shalt thou indeed 

reign over us? or shalt thou indeed have dominion 

over us ? And they hated him yet the more for his 

dreams and for his words.'' Joseph had better not 

have told his dream I But he had another dream. 

One would have supposed he would be wiser now, 

and would have kept it to himself: but no; again 

he told it his brethren, and said, " Behold, I have 

dreamed a dream more ; and, behold, ihe sun and the 

moon and the eleven stars made obeisance unto me." 

His father rebukes him now. He felt annoyed at the 

idea of his son being exalted even above himself. 

^' And his fathei* rebuked him, and said unto him. What 

is this dream that thou hast dreamed ? ShaU I and 

thy mother and thy brethren, indeed come to bow 

d.own ourselves to thee to the earth ? And his brethren 

envied him." Of course they did ; and the feeling so 

rankled within them, that the first opportunity they 
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had^ they determined to get rid of him^ and the motive 
that influenced them is expressed in the words, ^'we 
shall see what will become of his dreams/' Such was 
the result of Joseph's vanity. Let it be a warning to 
us. Such an exhibition of vanity is very common in 
families, and it should put us on our guard against 
saying anything which will mortify the vanity of others. 
It is better never to tell anything which is likely to 
mortify the vanity of those with whom we live. It may 
give us pleasure by gratifying our own vanity, but if 
we have true Christian charity, we shall try to subdue 
the tendency, and never to indulge it; for if we do, it 
will be sure to produce envy and dislike. 

It is not only in families where vanity shews itself, 
although there perhaps it is most frequent, but it is 
very common in society, too. One of the most common 
ways in which it is indulged by the world, is hj flattery. 
By flattery, I mean the saying pleasant things to those 
about us, without stopping very carefully to consider 
whether what we say is inie. That is flattery. It is 
very common, and proceeds from the wish to make 
ourselves agreeable; in other words, it indulges our 
vanity. Now let us see what the wise man says about 
flattery. ^^ He that flattereth his neighbour, spreadeth 
a net for his feet.'' In this way : The man who is 
flattered is very likely to think that what is said to him 
is quite true, and if it is not true, he will be misled by 
it ; if it is true, he is very likely to be caught by it, and 
influenced unduly, and led to set an undue value upon 
it. In both cases it is like entangling him in a net. 
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Let me beg of you never to indulge your vanity by 
flattering others. I am not now speaking of the kind 
of flattery too often practised by the world, where men 
say things which they know to be untrue, for the sake 
of something to be gained by it. Christians cannot do 
that. They have a great many defects and imperfec- 
tions, and sometimes they fall into sin, but they cannot 
tell lies. They cannot say what they know to be false, 
for the sake of gaining the good opinion of their fellow- 
men. If you do that, let me tell you you are not 
Christians. Deliberate and intentional falsehood, is 
utterly inconsistent with the character of a child of God. 

This is not the sort of flattery into which we are 
Hkely to fall ; but I am not so sure that we never say 
a pleasant thing without stopping to think whether it 
is true. Let us remember that this is not in accordance 
with that charity which loves others for their sakes ; it 
is only indulging our own vanity by saying things 
which will make others think well of us. If we do not 
take care that what we say is strictly true, it is very 
dangerous to our own souls, and is sure to spread a net 
for our brother ; while if it is, we have no right to say 
it to please ourselveSy unless we think it will be profit- 
able to him. This is another danger of flattery, and 
one against which we must be on our guard. We have 
no right to say things which will make others pleased 
with us, unless we think it will do them good. We 
ought to think of the effect of our words upon those to 
whom we say them ; and if we do not, we indulge our 
own vanity, and jlist to that extent act contrary to 
Christian love. 
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There is still another way in which vanity shews 
itself, about which a few words must be said. It might 
hardly be thought possible that it could appear under 
the circumstances which I am now going to mention, 
but it is by no means uncommon. Vanity may shew 
itself in the service and worship of God. It is the 
more dangerous here, because less likely to be suspected. 
We look for it in our own homes, and are not surprised 
to meet with it in society, but in the service of God, 
and in His worship, we might hope to be safe from 
danger ; but we have only to refer to God's Word to 
see that even here, too, we are not exempt. The 
mother of Zebedee's children came to prefer a request 
to our Lord, and at first sight it would not seem to 
have been a wrong one. It was for a spiritual blessing, 
and it was preferred not for herself, but for her sons j 
but it was vanity, maternal vanity. See what it says. 
''There came to Him the mother of Zebedee's chil- 
dren with her sons, worshipping Him, and desiring a 
certain thing of Him. And He said unto her, what wilt 
thou ? She saith unto Him, Grant that these, my two 
sons, may sit, the one on thy right hand, and the other on 
the left, in Thy kingdom.'' Now the mother of Zebedee's 
children had no right to make this request, and her 
sons should not have allowed her to make it. They 
were with her at the time, and must hisive known the 
request she was going to make, and they ought to have 
prevented it being made. But their vanity was as 
great as hers ; they encouraged, instead of preventing 
it. The result was just what might have been expected. 
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They did not get what they asked for, and they excited 
the indignation of the other disciples. '^ When the ten 
heard it, they were moved by indignation against the 
two brethren.'' We do not wonder at it. The request 
was made with a desire to get her sons exalted above 
their fellow-disciples, and so the very prayer for a 
spiritual blessing, was excited by a foolish vanity. 

But we have a still more painful instance. The night 
before our Lord was crucified, when He was about to 
institute His own supper, we might have supposed that 
only the holiest and most solemn thoughts could have 
been present, and that vanity could have found no 
place. Instead of this, we read that there was a strife 
among them which of them should be accounted the 
greatest ! We should not have expected this ; but it 
shews what human nature is, even among the disciples 
of our Lord. 

It is just the same now. The worship of God itself, 
gives occasion for vanity, and it finds its way into His 
house. It will even ascend the pulpit stairs, and induce 
the minister to seek the approval of his people, rather 
than that they should practise what he preaches. He 
may honestly desire their approval, and so he ought ; 
but he is in constant danger of making it a motive in 
his preaching, instead of seeking only their improve- 
ment. This is our danger, dear friends : this is how 
vanity enters the pulpit; but let me remind you, it 
enters the pews too. Be on your guard against it. 
Recollect the danger, and watch carefully your own 
hearts, lest even in God's service you be ensnared by 
vanity. 
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But we must now say a few words on the subject of 
pride. It consists of thinking well of ourselves, and 
supposing ourselves to be superior to others. It is easy 
to perceive how utteriy contrary this spirit must be to 
the exercise of Christian love. The fact is that the one 
is destructive of the other. Pride and love cannot 
dwell together in the same heart at the same time. To 
see how injurious it is, we have only to look at the 13 th 
of Proverbs, and the 10th verse. ^^ Only by pride 
cometh contention." Nothing can more plainly shew 
how mischievous it is, or how it hinders the exercise of 
that love which promotes unity, and harmony, and 
peace. Of course it must be so. Persons who think 
very well of themselves, are not likely to exercise much 
long-suffering or kindness to others. True Christian 
love can only grow and act where there is true humility, 
and humility consists not in thinking well of ourselves, 
but in being willing to see the evil and imperfection 
that belongs to us. 

Like vanity, pride is most commonly to be found in 
families. There is an instance of it to be found in tbe 
family of David. In that well-known and touching 
history, where David gains his signal victory over the 
giant Goliath, we read that the three eldest sons of 
Jesse were gone with the Israelites to battle, but David 
kept his father^s sheep at Bethlehem. His father, being , 
anxious to hear of their welfare, sent his youngest son 
to the camp, with a present for their captain. When 
David arrived, he soon heard of the commotion that was 
agitating the armies of the Israelites ; and he spoke of 
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it with tliat simple faith^ and undaunted courage^ whicli 
became his fervent piety. This attracted the attention 
of his eldest brother^ Eliab^ and aroused his pride. He 
thought himself greatly superior to his younger brother, 
and he spoke to him in haughty disdain. ^^ Eliab's 
anger was kindled against David, and he said : Why 
earnest thou down hither ? and with whom hast thou 
left those few sheep in the wilderness ? I know thy 
pride and the naughtiness of thine heart ; for thou art 
come down that thou mightest see the battle/^ Every 
word of this address, shews the pride' of Ehab's heart : 
he looked down upon his brother; he thought himself, 
the soldier, superior to the young shepherd-boy, and 
his pride shewed itself in rude unkindness to one whom 
he chose to think inferior to himself. 

The Scripture narrative gives us the exact picture of 
what human nature is now. It is to be found quite as 
commonly in the families of the present day. There is 
the same danger among brothers, now. Sisters are 
open to the same temptation. In a family, it will 
generally be found, that one is superior to the rest in 
some way or other ; and the danger is that the one who 
is superior, will be tempted to pride, while the inferior 
will be in more danger from mortified vanity. These 
are the Scylla and Gharybdis which so often cause the 
wreck of domestic harmony and peace. If you would 
steer your bark safely between these two dangers, you 
must ask Christ to take the helm : keep your eye fixed 
on Him ; and by the power of His presence, and the 
snfficiency of His grace, your family affection will never 
be wrecked on the rocks of vanity or pride. a 
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There is probably less danger of pride in genersi 
society, than there is of vanity. One of the most 
remarkable instances of pride in the word of God, is 
that of Nebuchadnezzar. He was so lifted up with the 
contemplation of the greatness of the kingdom over 
which he ruled, that he began to think that he owed 
all his grandeur to himself. Listen to his language. 
The king spake and said, " Is not this great Babylon 
that I have built for the house of the kingdom, by the 
might of my power, and for the honour of my majesty?'* 
But God humbled the proud man. He was driven 
from men, and ate grass Hke the oxen, and his kingdom 
on which he had prided himself, was taken from him* 
Then Nebuchadnezzar learned who had given him 
power, and greatness, and wealth ; and he was brought 
to this remarkable conclusion : '^ Now I, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, praise and extol, and honour the King of heaven, 
all whose works are truth, and His ways judgment : 
and those that walk in pride He is able to ahase/^ 

We will mention one more instance. Herod was a 
proud man. He received the adulation of his courtiers, 
and the flattery of those who desired his favour, as his 
due. " Upon a set day, Herod, arrayed in royal apparel, 
sat upon his throne and made an oration. And the 
people gave a shout, saying, it is the voice of a God 
and not of a man. The proud king accepted this 
praise.. He looked upon it as a right. His higli 
opinion of himself made their fearful flattery agreeable 
to him ; but his pleasure was of short duration. We 
read that ^^ the angel of the Lord smote him, because 
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he gave not God the glory ; and he was eaten of worms 
and gave up the ghost/' 

We will mention one more most painful way in which 
pride shews itself, and that is in the service and worship 
of God. One would scarcely suppose that men would 
pride themselves on their owji superiority in matters of 
religion, when the very essence of true religion is found 
in a deep conviction of our own unworthiness and im- 
perfection. Yet so it is, and you will at once remember 
a sad instance of it in our Lord's well-known parable 
of the Pharisee and Publican. '^ The Pharisee stood 
and prayed thus with himself: God, I thank Thee 
that I am not as other men are, extortioners, unjust, 
adulterers, or even as this publican. I fast twice in 
the week : I give tithes of all that I possess.'' We can 
scarcely imagine more intense self-righteousness than 
this. Even in the presence of God itself, when he 
ought to have been humbled into the dust with the 
conviction of his own sinfulness, he was looking with 
disdain upon the poor humble publican, and proudly 
comparing his own superior sanctity and strictness, 
with him who, in his self-abasement, dare not Hfb up 
hia eyes to heaven. 

Perhaps we think there is no danger of our being 
tempted to such pride as this ; and it is probably true. 
We know better the nature of true religion. We have 
been better taught than to plume ourselves upon our 
superior holiness as compared with our fellow-Christians. 
There is no such thing to be found as such hateful 
pride against our fellow- worshippers ; but there is one 

G 2 
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form of pride which I fear is getting very common in 
the present daj^ and it is as dangerous as it is common. 
The evil is pointed out in the 65th chapter of Isaiah 
and the 5th verse. '' I have spread out my hands all the 

day unto a rebellious people a people that 

provoketh me to anger continually to my face^ which 
say^ stand by thyself^ come not near. to me; for I am 
holier than thou. These are a smoke in my nose^ a 
fire that bumeth all the day.'' These were the people 
who said, " The temple of the Lord, the temple of the 
Lord, the temple of the Lord are we ; " and among 
Christians now, there is a corresponding danger lest a 
sense of superior advantages, a recognition of richer 
and loftier privileges, or a clearer knowledge of Gospel 
truth, should lead to a sort of proud contempt, or at 
least a sort of superior pity for those who are less 
favoured. 

Now it is right to rejoice in a ftill and &ee salvation. 
It is a great blessing to believe in the forgiveness of 
sins, and to understand that the work of Christ is a 
finished and a perfect work. But while we value these 
blessings and rejoice in the good tidings of great joy, 
let us be very careful how we exclude others. Do not 
say ^^we are saved, but those high Churchmen are 
lost I " Do not say " we are saved, but those Dissenters 
are lost.'' If you give way to such a spirit as that, it 
will be one of Satan's own fetters to lead you captive 
at his will. It is a hateftil kind of pride which, if 
persevered in, will prove your condemnation. It is to 
be feared there is a good deal of it in the present 
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day, and I know of nothing more dangerous or more 
fatal. If God has blessed you with a clear knowledge 
of Oospel truth, it is a cause for thankfulness ; but do 
not go and look down with pride upon those who are less 
favoured. Tou pray for them, and try to save them. 
If you are saved, the worst are within reach of God's 
grace and mercy. If you have been plucked as a brand 
from the burning, and made a tree of righteousness in 
the garden of God, then there are none of whom you 
need despair. Let God's mercy to you, lead you to do 
your best to try and save others. That is true Christian 
love ; but it only dwells with true humility. It cannot 
dwell with pride, for pride shuts itself up from sympathy 
and kindness, and leads men to indifference and apathy. 
Let me beg of you, most solemnly, to be on your guard 
against everything like pride in the service of God. 
'^ God resisteth the proud, but He giveth grace to the 
humble.'' He cannot draw near to the man who stands 
above his fellows in fancied superioriiy, but to the 
humble, and contrite, and loving, '^He giveth more 
grace;" for '^he that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted." 
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THEIR REMEDY. 

" Charity yaunteth not itself, is not puffed up." — 1 Cob. ziii. part 4. 

We have already examined the subject contained in 
these words, and have endeavoured to point out the 
nature of vanity and pride, and the difference between 
them. In their pure form they are very rarely to be 
found. They are usually blended together, and that 
in very different proportions in different characters. 
Vanity leads us to think too much of the good opinion 
of others ; pride leads us to think too well of ourselves. 
These two passions exist more or less in every one, and 
we must not expect altogether to overcome or exter- 
minate them. Nor must we forget, that that which 
underlies them is rather akin to a virtue. To care 
nothing at all about the kindly regard of those by 
whom one is surrounded, would be, not to be a good 
Christian, but a bad man; and to have a false or 
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unworthy estimate of one's own character, would be, 
not to be a wise and sensible Christian, but a weak 
and ignorant man. These are feelings which need to 
be properly directed, and 'kept under the control of 
Christian principle ; and it is when they are carried to 
excess, that they lead to vanity and pride. 

We were occupied at our last lecture with considering 
the nature of these two evils, and the various forms in 
which they shew themselves; to-day, we have the 
pleasanter task of pointing out the certain remedy ; the 
means whereby they may be subdued, if not entirely 
overcome. 

This remedy is very simple and may be pronounced 
in few words ; and it is the same in both cases. It is 
that we get into the presence of Ood. It is the only way 
that I know of whereby we may correct a false estimate 
of ourselves, or guard against an over-anxious desire 
for the approbation of others. For let me direct your 
attention to what will, generally, if not always, be found 
to be the cause of these two evils. It is mentioned in 
the 2nd Epistle to the Corinthians the 10th chapter 
and the 12 th verse, " For we dare not make ourselves 
of the number, or compare ourselves with some that 
commend themselves : but they, measuring themselves 
by themselves, and comparing themselves among them- 
selves, are not wise.'' Now there is no more common 
cause of vanity than this. K persons make a practice 
of comparing themselves with other people, the result 
will be vcmity. It will be either gratified vanity, or 
mortifi^ vanity. If the result of our comparison with 
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others is favourable to us, our vanity will be gratified; 
if we have reason to think ourselves inferior to those 
around us, our vanity will be mortified. But in either 
case it will lead to vanity. This habit is just as mis- 
chievous as regards pride. We shall generally find 
that there is some point or other on which we can pride 
ourselves, when we measure ourselves by others, and 
the mind is sure to fix itself on that point, and magnify 
its importance ; and thus this unwise habit is sure to 
lead to vanity and pride. 

Now what is the secret by which we may be able to 
overcome these evils ? '^ The secret of the Lord is with 
them that fear Him.'' What is this secret ? It is to 
form the habit of being much in the presence of God. 
To leave oflT comparing ourselves with our fellow men^ 
which is sure to lead to false and mistaken views ; to 
think a great deal less as to what our fellow-men may 
think of us, and a great deal more as to what God 
thinks of us. Let us enter a little more into detail^ 
and see first how this habit of going into God's presence 
would put a stop to vanity; and afterwards we will 
examine it as an antidote to pride. 

It has already been remarked, that the feeling which 
underlies vanity, (the desire for the kindly regard and 
approval of our fellow-men), is a right feeling. It is 
of the nature of a virtue, and is by no means to be 
rooted up. It is the excess of this, and the wrong 
direction which it takes, which leads to vanity, and 
which so sadly interferes with the practice of Christian 
love. How, then, may we learn to care for the kindly 
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regard of those around us, without caring for it too 
much ? By taking care to seek God's approval in the 
first place, and to be more concerned about His favour 
than about the favour of those around us. We cannot 
help caring for the favour of others ; nor is it well that 
we should ; but if we think how much more valuable it 
is to have God's approval, we shall learn to care most 
about that. 

Now we have all along maintained that the Christian 
charity which the Apostle here describes, must spring 
from a true faith. It is the principle upon which it 
acts, and the only one which will ideally produce it. But 
see how vanity interferes with the exercise of faith. 
Our Lord was speaking to some of those who listened 
to His teaching, but did not beHeve on Him ; and He 
points out, very forcibly, the reason why they did not 
believe. He says, " How can ye believe, which receive 
honour one of another, and seek not the honour which 
Cometh from God only?'' These words shew that 
these men cared too much for the opinion of their 
fellow-men j they thought much of earthly honour, but 
very little for the honour that cometh from God; and 
Christ said that that was a fatal hindrance to a true 
faith. ''How can ye believe?" He said. Of course 
they could not. Their whole mind was occupied with 
the gratificiition that could be gained by the honour 
^hich this world could give ; while the very essence of 
faith is the seeking of the presence and favour of God. 
On another occasion, our Lord mentions vanity as a 
hindrance to the true service of God; you will find 
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sequence. He will value their kindly regard in its 
proper place^ but he will no longer place it first : if he 
is esteemed and approved^ he will be grateful for it : 
but he will not forget how imperfect and unsound men's 
opinions are^ and how little dependence can be placed 
upon them. 

Dear friends^ once more let me say^ Seek to know 
that you are God's children ; to have a humble though 
firm confidence in His forgiving love ; then enter His 
presence^ and try to realize His eye fixed upon you 
with an approving smile, and you will come away with 
all vanity laid aside; for you will have found and 
enjoyed that which casts into the shade, all the honour 
and all the praise which could be bestowed upon us, by 
the most distinguished of the sons of earth. 

We will now go on to notice how this same remedy 
acts as an antidote to pride. Pride, as has been before 
observed, consists in an undue estimate of ourselves^ 
thinking ourselves superior to those around us. Now, 
there is nothing which is so sure to correct this ten- 
dency, as going frequently into the presence of Ood. 
I do not mean that it is any use to do it formally, or as 
a mere matter of routine ; what I mean is, that with 
the recollection that He sees our hearts, and knows all 
that is passing within us, we should realize the fact that 
we are in His presence, and that He sees us exactly as 
we are. It does not require long retirement, or that 
much time should be spent upon it. One minute spent 
thus in the fiill sense of God's presence, with the deep 
conviction that He sees us through, would do more to 
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put an end to pride than anything else in the world. A 
very fruitfol source of pride, as has been before said, is 
the habit of comparing ourselves with our fellow-men. 
We do, or fancy we do, stand in favorable comparison 
with many around us ; but when we think of His un- 
spotted holiness, when we recollect His hatred of sin, 
and then remember that in all their sinfalness and 
imperfection our hearts are open to His gaze, we bow 
ourselves down into the dust, and for the time at least 
our pride is gone. 

Thus it was with Job. While he argued with his 
friends, he felt his superiority, there was nothing to 
humble him; but when God condescended to speak 
with him, he codd only bow down in shame and hmni- 
liation, and say, " I have heard of Thee by the hearing 
of the ear, but now mine eye seeth Thee ; wherefore I 
abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes.'' It was 
the deep sense of God's presence that humbled him ; 
and it plainly proves that the best and most righteous 
men cannot come into the immediate presence of God 
"without deep humility and contrition. Look again at 
the instance recorded in Isaiah. He was favoured with 
a wondrous vision. " I saw also the Lord sitting upon 
His throne high and lifted up, and His train filled the 
temple. Above it stood the seraphims, each one had 
six wings ; with twain he covered his face, and with 
twain he covered his feet, and with twain he did fly." 
ISow see the effect of this wondrous vision. Instead of 
exalting liim with a high opinion of himself on account 
of the privilege bestowed upon him, it led to the deepest 
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humility : ^^ Then said I, Woe is me ! for I am midone ; 
because I am a man of unclean lips^ and I dwell in the 
midst of a people of unclean lips : for mine eyes have 
seen the King, the Lord of Hosts/' 

It was the same with Daniel. He was called the 
" man greatly beloved/' Such was his holy consistency, 
that it is said there was no error or fault found in him. 
Yet, what was the eflFect upon him, when he was 
favoured with a vision of the Divine presence ? Pre- 
cisely similar to the others. Hear his own words : 
'' There remained no strength in me : for my comeli- 
ness was turned in me into corruption, and I retained 
no strength.'' So will it ever be ; and if you wish to 
cultivate the charity that is not proud, let me beg of 
you to cultivate the habit every morning of entering 
into the presence of God, and there remembering that 
His eye is upon your heart. It is impossible in the 
face of that to indulge pride. It cannot live in God's 
presence. It may be difficult to keep it down when we 
view ourselves in relation to our fellow-men. There 
may be that, in either our position or character, which 
may have a tendency to foster it ; but, if only for one 
minute, we realize that God's searching eye penetrates 
the depths of our hearts, our pride is subdued then, 
and we humble ourselves in the dust. 

We will draw this subject to a conclusion with one or 
two practical remarks. 

In the first place, do not shrink from acknowledging 
what God has done for you. If you wish to have the 
charity that " ia not vain," cultivate a simple and child- 
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like faith. Seek to be assured of the blessings which 
belong to you in Jesus Christ. Seek that you may 
know the things which are freely given to you of 
God. It is not humility to refiise to believe the great 
blessings which God has bestowed upon us; or to 
refuse to acknowledge the grace with which He has 
favoured us. The knowledge that we are God^s chil- 
dren, and that in Christ Jesus He regards us with 
approval and love, is the only effectual means of not 
caring too much for the approval of our fellow-men ; 
and not being too much distressed if they do not love 
ns so much as we think we deserve. More than this, 
if we seek God's approval first, we shall be far more 
likely to obtain the favourable regard of others, than 
could possibly be obtained by direct effort. Those 
whose eye is fixed on God's favour, and whose conduct 
is governed by a desire to please Him, will obtain a 
measure of even earthly esteem and admiration, which 
those who make it a matter of chief concern will look 
for in vain. They will be more loved and honoured^ 
because they are acting from higher principles, and are 
aiming at a loftier standard ; even the approval of Him 
'who sees their hearts. 

Then let me say another word about pride. Charity, 
that is the love which is taught by the Spirit of God, 
does not require us to deny the grace of God within us. 
On the contrary, it requires us to take a just estimate 
of ourselves, and to know as accurately as we can, what 
our character really is. But the more we are in the 
habit of doing this in the presence of God, the less 
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likely we are to be proud, or to make a mistake, by 
thinking more highly of ourselves than we ought to 
think. See how it was with St. Paul. He was not 
afraid to acknowledge the grace of God within him. 
He says, "By the grace of God, I am what I am/' 
He was not ashamed to say, "I laboured more abun- 
dantly than they all ; '^ but then he adds, " yet not I, 
but the grace of God which was with me" It was the 
habit of viewing his own character and labours in the 
light of God^s presence, which enabled St. Paul thus to 
estimate himself aright. It might have been thought 
that a man of St. Paul's attainments, and of his great 
natural gifts, with the large and extensive influence he 
exercised, might have had some excuse for pride. But 
St. Paul never forgot what he was in the sight of God; 
and there you get the key to his humility. In one 
place he says, " I am not meet to be called an apostle^ 
because I persecuted the Church of God.'' He knew 
that he was forgiven ; but the recollection of the sin 
kept him humble, because he saw himself aright in the 
presence of God. But he goes further than this, and 
in one place he calls himself "nothing." And yet 
further. It is towards the close of his life and ministry 
that he gives the most remarkable proof of his humility. 
It was then that he gave utterance to those well-known 
words : '^ This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all 
acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners," and then he adds the touching words, " of 
whom I am chief." It was because he never forgot 
that he had been a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and 
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injurious ; bat lie says, '^ I obtained mercy, because I 
did it ignorantly in unbeKef 

If we wish to copy the noble example of St. Paul, let 
us learn to look at ourselves just as we are, in the light 
of God^s countenance ; it will be a wonderful antidote 
against pride, and it will greatly help us in the exercise 
of Christian love. The reason is, that we shall see a 
great many more faults in ourselves, than we can pos- 
sible know of other people. If we are honest and 
sincere, we must know more about our own hearts, 
than we can know of the heart of any one else. We 
may know a good deal about others, and a good deal 
of imperfection, too ; but we cannot possibly know the 
same amount of evil about them, that we know of our- 
selves. And this will make us humble, and patient, 
and forbearing, and forgiving. It wiU enable us to be 
kind and affectionate, and teach us to esteem others 
better than ourselves. I do not see how we can be 
Christians, if we never go into God's presence to get 
our estimate of ourselves corrected in this way. We 
are in fearful danger of being deceived. Many things 
may tend to make us think well of ourselves. There 
may be little to lead us to draw an unfavourable compari- 
son between ourselves and others ; there may be much 
on the other hand to lead us to think ourselves superior ; 
and what shall correct this tendency? There is a 
passage in the Epistle to the Corinthians, which if we 
remember it, would quite prevent the indulgence of any 
flattering opinion of our own character. They are 
solemn words, but they convey a most important truth. 

H 
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The words are, '* Not lie that commendeth himself is 
approved, but whom the Lord commendeth/' Let us 
seek to have this truth written in our hearts. It will 
lead us to care more for God^s approval, than for any 
opinion formed of us by our fellow-men, or than we are 
able to form of ourselves. 



CHEISTIAN PEOPEIETY, 



"Charity .... doth not behave itself imseemly."— 1 Cor. xiii. 6. 

The universe of God is mysterious in its vastness. It 
is impossible to conceive a limit to it. We cannot 
fancy ourselves arriving at some vast field of space 
where there shall be no more worlds. It is star upon 
star, world upon world, without limit and without end. 
Yet, when we come to reflect, the infinity of minute- 
ness is quite as wonderful. To this, too, there seems 
no limit. There are myriads of living creatures, too 
small to be seen by the naked eye, who are fashioned 
with a skill as delicate, and an arrangement as com- 
plete, as are to be found in the noblest animals. The 
microscope has shewn us such wonders of minuteness, 
that we cannot imagine any thing to be smaller ; yet, 
the probability is, not that we have reached the limit 
of these wonders, but that finer instruments would 
discover to us as many fresh wonders of minuteness, 
as those with which we are already acquainted. One 
great truth wer learn from it ; that He who made the 

h2 
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worlds and placed tliem in their orbits^ and. gave each 
its requisite movement, and its peculiar brightness, 
does not forget the meanest creatore that He has 
made. The smallest thing is open to His eye, and 
under His care ; and if this is so, if the tiny animalculse 
(Shares His notice, and is sustained by His hand, will 
He not care for you ? Think of those beautiful words 
of the Psalmist : '^ The Lord is good to all : and His 
tender mercies are over all His works*'; and when you 
are sad and downcast, and things are not going as you 
wish, do not think that you are overlooked by Him, 
who not only feedeth the sparrows, but who sustains 
the existence of each of those creatures, thousands of 
which are found in a single drop of water. 

We learn another lesson from this truth. It is, that 
if our Father in heaven fashions each creature of His 
hand so beautifully, and gives as exquisite a finish to 
the construction of the smallest animals, as He does to 
the creature mstn, then we must never despise little 
things j we must never imagine it to be of no conse- 
quence how they are done ; we must learn to be as 
mindful of them, and as careful in performing them, as 
we are of the great things of life. 

The description of Charity which we now consider, 
includes within it attention to the smallest things, as 
well as the greatest ; and that branch of it which comes 
before us to-day, is one of its minor manifestations ; 
but the very fact that it is included, proves it to be a 
grace of great importance, and one which we . cannot 
safely overlook. Such a description must have come 
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from the pen of an inspired writer. If a man had been 
trying to describe charity from the thoughts of his own 
mind, there would have been one great diflforence 
between his description, and the one here given. The 
peculiarity of the Scriptural definition is, that it is 
negative, rather than positive. The first grace is long- 
suffering, but that is more negative than positive ; it is 
bearing what is painiul or unpleasant in the conduct of 
others ; kindness is a positive virtue ; then come three 
descriptions of what charity is not. It is not envious ; 
it is not vain; and it is not proud. Our text gives 
another negative description; it ''doth not behave 
itself unseemly .'' It is a significant fact that charity 
should be so described ; for most of the other definitions 
are of the same kind. It '' seeketh not her own, is not 
easily provoked, thinketh no evil." It is the same with 
the ten commandments ; only two of them tell us what 
we are to do; eight tell us what we are not to do. 
What does it prove ? That human nature has a strong 
tendency to go wrong ; and that it needs to be checked 
and restrained to keep it right. Thus is it with the 
definition before us ; it shews what human nature is ; 
liable to go wrong on one side or the other, except as 
it is led and directed by the Spirit of Grod. 

Our first object shall be to explain the nature of the 
duty here set before us ; trying to ascertain the meaning 
which was in St. PauPs mind at the time. We cannot 
but admire the felicity of expression with which our 
translators have rendered the sense in the original. 
There are, of course, some instances in wjiich the 
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meaning in the original might have been more accu- 
rately rendered ; but upon the whole we have reason to 
be very thankful for the wisdom given to our translators 
in selecting the fittest possible expression to convey the 
idea to the reader. 

So is it with the words before us. As you perceive, 
the definition relates not so much to acts, as to manner. 
It is not now the temper and disposition, but rather 
the demeanour, the deportment, in other words, the 
behaviour of the person. It requires that we should act 
and bear ourselves towards those around us with be- 
coming propriety ; and it condemns that pre-occupation 
of ourselves with our own views and feelings, as would 
lead us to neglect the feelings of others. It has an 
important bearing on the Christian's every-day life. It 
descends to every thing which can have an influence 
over others. It affects even the look and the voice, 
and all those little nameless things which indicate our 
own character, or which influence the chai-acter of 
others. The fault which is here pointed out would, 
perhaps, be best understood by describing it by the 
homely phrase, '^ out of sorts'*; where persons, by 
some fault of temper, or some indulgence of a wrong 
disposition, are unmindful of the sort of behaviour 
which is due from them to those around them. Of 
course, where this is the case, charity is, for the time 
being, lost sight of; and the exercise of charity requires 
a constant watchfulness, not only over the great actions 
and more important duties of life, but also over the 
manner, the look, the whole course of conduct which 
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distingnislies one man firom another. St. Paul exactly 
expresses the duty here referred to, only in another 
relation, where he says, " Only let your conversation be 
as it becometh the Gospel of Christ.'' He was recom- 
mending that their whole deportment and demeanour 
should prove that they acted in accordance with the 
principles of the Gospel. 

It may be said these things are of no consequence. 
It does not matter whether we look cross or not ; it is 
of no consequence whether we speak in a harsh tone 
or a hand one ; and it signifies very little whether our 
behaviour to other persons is careless or considerate. 
Will you say so ? Not if you wish to practise the 
charity here spoken of. This peculiar phase of it would 
never have^been inserted if there had not been a strong 
tendency on our part to lose sight of it ; and remember, 
nothing can ever be a trifle which wounds the feelings 
of others, injures our own Christian character, and tends 
in even the smallest degree to dishonour the holy name 
by which we are called. 

I know there are great differences. Some will find 
it comparatively easy to bear themselves pleasantly to 
others. Some persons have a natural power of con- 
ducting themselves agreeably, while to some it is a very 
great difficulty j and it will be hardly possible for these 
latter to attain to the same delicate perception of what 
is due to others, or to the same ability to act in accord- 
ance with it. Nevertheless, if we do our best, " it is 
accepted according to what a man hath, and not ac- 
cording to what he hath not.'' What is wanted is. 
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that we should propose it to ourselves as a branch of 
Christian charity ; that we should see wherein we are 
deficient.; and that we should endeavour^ as far as in 
us lies^ to correct those tendencies^ which so often 
cause us to fail. 

But to enter a little more into detail. We will notice 
some of the circumstances or occasions^ on which we 
should endeavour to behave ourselves seemly. Every 
one knows that there is a different kind of behaviour 
required towards aged persons^ to what would be shewn 
towards the young; and nothing could be more un- 
seemly than to see a person utterly disregarding these 
distinctions. It would be quite improper to treat the 
very old and the very young in the same way ; there is 
a sort of sedateness and gravity^ with a certain degree 
of reverence and respect, suitable to persons in ad- 
dressing the aged, which would be quite out of place 
in their conduct to the young ; while the cheerfulness 
and playfulness of manner which are adapted to the 
dispositions of young persons, would often be wearisome 
and unsuitable when shewn to the old. To those who 
wish to practise the charity here spoken of, it will not 
be a matter of no consequence how they behave in this 
respect ; they will consider the kind of manner best 
adapted to the age of those around them, and strive at 
all times to manifest it. 

Again. Nothing can be more plain than that God 
has appointed distinctions of rank, and it would be 
quite impossible to do away* with them. They are 
found throughout the world in which we live, and it 
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cannot be doubted that they exist in heaven itself. 
Our duty, then, is to observe these distinctions, and to 
manifest a becoming behaviour to persons in a different 
rank from ourselves. We are to consider the rank of 
those above us, and treat them with respect and 
deference. The servant is not to forget the respect 
due to her master and mistress, or to neglect a becoming 
propriety of manner to those placed over her. The 
master, in like manner, will not treat his servant with 
familiarity. He will know how to blend true kindness 
and gentleness, with that reserve which will tend to 
maintain the respect which is due from his servant. 
In proportion as he practises this branch of Christian 
charity, he will learn how to exercise true authority 
with real kindness ; and then only can true charity be 
carried out, when those in a higher, as well as those in 
a lower position, exercise the thought, and take the 
pains, and learn the wisdom, whereby they may be 
enabled to behave aright to those around them. 

Then, too, a difference of bearing is required, ac- 
cording to the various relations we sustain to those 
about us. Of these, the closest and most tender is, of 
course, that between the husband and the wife, and 
requiring a different behaviour to that shewn in any 
other. It will differ altogether from the treatment of 
the children ; and the children's behaviour to each other, 
ought to be very different from that which they shew to 
their parents. These distinctions run out iilto every 
;relation; the brothers and sisters with each other; the 
elder and the younger observing those little distinctions 
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of maimer whicli are suitable and becoming. It is in 
the family, if anywhere, that we are in danger of for- 
getting this department of Christian love; and it is 
here that most pains should be taken to endeavour to 
carry it out. 

We will name one more instance in which this duty 
ought to be most carefiilly practised. There is a 
becoming behaviour suitable to diflFerent places; and 
the charity that ''doth not behave itself nnseemly/' 
will recognize this. There is a kind of deportment 
becoming in the social circle, which would not be at all 
becoming in the house of God. There, our conduct 
and behaviour should be marked by a degree of gravity 
and reverence, suitable to the sacredness of the place, 
and the character of Him whom we worship. The 
wise man says, '' Keep thy foot when thou goest to the 
house of God, and be more ready to hear than to give 
the sacrifice of fools.'* These words indicate the solem- 
nity and reverence which are suitable in the worship of 
God. Perhaps none of us think as much about it as we 
ought : nor have we attained as we might. I know the 
tendency there is in human nature to go to extremes ; 
but in this matter, I fear the general tendency is so 
much the other way, that it would be far safer to go a 
little too far in reverence of behaviour, if that were 
possible, than to come short of it. It would help us 
all in this matter if we took great pains to realize the 
presence of Christ whenever we enter His house. It is 
true. He is present everywhere; but it is in the as-. 
semblies of His people that He especially manifests 
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Himself. Imagine what the feeling would be if Christ 
were visibly to manifest Himself in this Church ; if you 
could see Him in all His ascended glory and majesty, 
seated on His throne. What solemn feelings would be 
awakened I What deep reverence of manner there 
would be ! What holy awe would be called into 
exercise ! What deep prostration of spirit, and cor- 
responding reverence of behaviour there would be! 
But Christ is here though we cannot see Him, and we 
believe the fact ; but do you not see that if we thought 
about it, if we habitually tried to realize it, whenever 
we entered His house, it would help us to behave 
ourselves seemly there ? You may say, '^I do not see 
how this bears on the practice of Christian love.'' I 
will tell you how it does so. There is a kind of 
unconscious influence which every worshipper exercises 
over the rest. If our minds are rightly affected with 
the sense of Christ's presence, it will influence our 
manner and behaviour, and give a seriousness to our 
deportment which will have an effect on our fellow- 
worshippers. We may not be conscious of it, and the 
more our minds are concentrated on the thought of 
Him in whose presence we are, the less likely shall we 
be to think about it, or even to be aware that we are 
exercising any influence at all; nevertheless, it is quite 
certain, that every person's behaviour in the house of 
God has an influence, and our Christian charity cannot 
be in better exercise than in seeking not to behave 
ourselves unseemly in the presence of God. 

Of course these are only a few of the instances in 
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wBicli the duty is to be practised : but it extends to 
everything. Scripture gives many exhortations on this 
subject j they are far more frequent than would at first 
sight be supposed. It descends even to the matter of 
dress. In the 1st Epistle of Timothy, the 2nd chapter 
and the 9th verse, St. Paul exhorts, '^ in like manner, 
that women adorn themselves in modest apparel, with 
shamefacedness and sobriety ; not with broidered hair, 
or gold, or pearls, or costly array, but (which hecometh 
women professing godliness) with good works.'* Again, 
in the 2nd of Titus we meet with a similar exhortation. 
It is of the conduct, or in other words, of the behaviour 
of his converts, that St. Paul speaks ; " That the aged 
men may be sober, grave, temperate, sound in faith, in 
charity, in patience. The aged women likewise, that 
they be in behaviour as becometh holiness, not false 
accusers, not given to much wine, teachers of good 
things.^' It is the same idea as that contained in our 
text. It has reference to the manners, the behaviour, 
the demeanour of the people of God. As I said before, 
this is more natural to some persons than it is to others, 
and, therefore, more easily attained ; but it is enforced 
in God's word as a Christian duty, and as such we 
should aim to practise it. Probably we shall all be 
ready to acknowledge that we have by no means 
attained. Let us consider some of the motives and 
some of the means which will enable us to succeed. 

In the first place, let us be quite sure that we aim at 
it. You know that when a strong attachment has been 
formed between two persons, how much pains and care 
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are taken by each to please the other; you know how 
each will think about, and consult the feelings, the 
wishes, the tastes, and even the prejudices of the other, 
and there will be the greatest solicitude to do nothing 
which could by any possibility give pain. Such an 
attachment as this, affords a valuable example of the 
way in which the look, the manner, the dress, and the 
whole behaviour may be brought under careful control, 
where the motive is strong enough to lead to it. 

But if an earthly love is capable of producing this 
nice propriety, and careful study, that nothing be done 
to offend, how much more should it be observed by 
those who profess to be governed by Christian love. If 
we are the true children of God, the relation which we 
bear to our brethren in Christ is far deeper and more 
sacred than any earthly one can possibly be ; and we 
are not living in accordance with our character and 
position, unless we are trying to shew it somewhat in 
the same way. The rule of Christian love has often been 
repeated. '^ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.^^ 
''Do imto others as you would they should do unto 
you.^' You who are sensitive, just think how you feel 
when other persons do not think of you ; recollect the 
pain it causes you when you are slighted; or when 
persons, carelessly and thoughtlessly, without meaning 
it, perhaps, speak rudely or unkindly; and let the 
recollection make you the more thoughtful and con- 
siderate, the more watchful, lest you give them pain. 
Try to find out what it is in the conduct of others which 
most pains you, and then avoid it. It may be very 
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trifling, but this duty of not behaving ourselves unseemly 
consists abnost entirely of little things j and if we are 
trying to have '' the heart at leisure from itself/' if we 
seek not to be pre-occupied with our own affairs, but 
to be thinking of what will make others happy, we shall 
learn to exercise that watchful care and thoughtful 
wisdom, which will, by God's grace, enable us to attain 
more and more. 

Now let us see how we may be sure to succeed. First 
of all, ask for the grace of God's Holy Spirit. Love is 
the fruit of the Spirit, and this branch of Christian 
charity, like all the rest, can only be truly learned fix)m 
the teaching of God's Holy Spirit. In the next place, 
try to realize the presence of Christ. I fear that the 
want of this, often accounts for what is imseemly in the 
behaviour of God's people. If we were in the habit of 
realizing the presence of Christ, and of seeking to act 
to those around us as if we saw Him ; it would make a 
a great deal of difference in our manner and behaviour. 
If a guest be present whom we highly esteem, and 
whose friendship we value, it will have an effect upon 
our whole bearing, our ton6 of voice, our very look ; 
and if Jesus were visibly present, or if we tried to 
realize it, it would wonderfully help us in seeking to 
improve. But in order that the sense of his presence 
may influence you aright, you must study His character 
and example. As regards His behaviour among His 
fellow-men, it shone out with a divine beauty, a heavenly 
lustre, which has never been attained before or since. 
Of all the instances recorded in all that blameless life. 
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there is nothing more wonderful than the faultlessness 
of manner which distinguished our Lord. You may 
think you know all that the Gospel can teach you, but 
the more you study each Httle incident, the more will 
yon be astonished at the combiuation of wisdom, and 
gentleness, and skill, which manifested themselves in 
His bearing and behaviour. 

Look at His conduct to his parents ! He went down 
to Nazareth, and was subject unto them. How touch- 
ing this description is ! He, the Lord of heaven and 
earth, did not behave himself unseemly to His earthly 
parents. He manifested to them submission and obedi- 
ence. He lived for many years in the performance of 
the quiet and unobtrusive duties of domestic life. It is 
the more touching because at the early age of twelve, 
he was found '^ in the temple, sitting in the midst of 
the doctors, both hearing them, and asking them ques- 
tions,^^ and when after an anxious search, his mother 
found Him, and gently remonstrated with Him, how 
wise, yet how gentle was the answer that He gave ! 
'' How is it that ye sought Me,'^ He said ; '^ wist ye not 
that I must be about my Pather^s business ?^^ And 
yet with this earnest zeal for His Father^s glory. He 
could wait His Father's time, and be willing to go 
down to Nazareth, in the quiet observance of fihal duty. 

Nor was His manner less beautiful at the marriage 
of Cana. There was no wine at the marriage feast, 
and His mother called His attention to it. '^ They have 
no wine,'' she said. The way in which He answered 
her cannot be exactly conveyed in our translation. It 
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is rendered, ^' Woman, what have I to do with thee ?'' 
It is correct, but it fails to convey the respectful tender- 
ness, which is implied in the original. The truth is, 
we have no word which will exactly give the idea. The 
word " lady '' would convey it, only that it is used by 
us in a somewhat different sense ; but in the original, 
there is the most profound respect and affection, 
conveyed by the word, coupled with the most plain 
intimation that in His public ministry, her authority 
could have no place. It was the sublime bearing of 
the divine Saviour, manifested in the gentlenass of the 
man Christ Jesus. How exquisitely was the character- 
istic pourtrayed before hand, by the prophet Isaiah. 
'^ He shall not strive nor cry : neither shall any man 
hear His voice in the streets. A bruised reed shall he 
not break, and smoking flax shall He not quench, till 
He send forth judgment unto victory.^' The life of our 
Lord presents frequent instances of the fulfilment of this 
prophecy. How unobtrusive He was ! Even in turn- 
ing the water into wine, the governor of the feast knew 
not whence it was, only the servants which drew th^ 
water knew ; and so it frequently was. He withdrew 
Himself from those who would have made Him a king, 
and all through His ministry. He attracted as little 
attention as possible. Yet there were occasions wheu 
He could rebuke. When on the way to Jerusalem^ 
He told His disciples how that He must suffer many 
things of the scribes and elders, and be killed, and be 
raised again the third day, it is said, " Peter took Him 
and began to rebuke Him, saying, be it far from thee^ 
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Lord I this shall not be unto thee/' Now marjc the 
rebuke which our Lord administered. Peter wanted, 
as he thought, to save our Lord from annoyance and 
distress. Our Lord's answer was, '^ Get thee behind 
me mine adversary; (the true translation of the word 
Satan.) Get thee behind me^ mine adversary, for thou 
savourest not the things that be of God, but those that 
be of men.'' In one sense it was very severe ; but at 
the same time it was very gentle. It was the love 
which sought His disciple's improvement, and which 
shewed him how little he entered into His purposes, 
and understood His mission. The manner of this 
rebuke is not recorded, but it is not needed. We are 
quite sure it was perfect in its gentleness, with uQthing 
which could cause unnecessary pain, and yet there was 
the faithfulness which must correct the fault. The way 
in which He treated Peter afterwards in his sad denial 
of our Lord, gives a clue to His manner here. It must 
have manifested the tenderest love, along with the most 
perfect wisdom and faithfulness. Let us notice how it 
was. Our Lord had warned Peter, and had he taken 
the warning, he would have been spared his terrible 
fall. But he beUeved his own courage and faithfulness, 
more than our Lord's solemn words. He was self-con- 
fident, and when the moment of trial came, he fell. 
He said he did not know our Lord. He repeated 
it. He repeated it with oaths and execrations. How 
did our Lord rebuke him 7 In the gentlest way con- 
ceivable. '' The Lord turned and looked upon Peter." 
We are not told what sort of look it was, and there is 

I 
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no need for it. We can imagine the mingling of 
compassion and pity^ sorrow^ and forgiveness^ tliat went 
to make np that look. It was part of that divine and 
matchless bearing/ which distinguishes the whole of onr 
Lord's behaviour. We wonder not that it broke Peter's 
heart. We wonder not that it brought him to deep 
and bitter repentance. We are not surprised at the 
sorrowfiil tears he shed ; and it proves how exquisitely 
the maimer of our Lord's rebuke was adapted to Peter*s 
case, for it led him back to new faithfulness, and more 
hearty devotedness to his Lord. 

So it was throughout. When it might have been 
supposed He would have been overwhelmed with the 
, weight of His people's sin, He yet could stay to comfort 
others in their sorrow. As He was being led along to 
crucifixion, '^ there followed Him a great company of 
people, and of women, which also bewailed and lamented 
Him.^' There are few, if any, who at such a time as 
that, would not have been too much absorbed in their 
own sujBFering, to attend to the grief of others. But it 
was not so with Him ; '' Jesus turning Him about, said. 
Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep 
for yourselves, and for your children." Again, it is 
not difficult to imagine the tenderness of tone, the 
gentleness of look, with which these words were said. 
They proved the unselfishness of the love that dwelt in 
that heart, readiness to forget His own woe, in speaking 
gentle words of sympathy to others. 

Yet, though He gave His own sympathy so fully and 
80 readily, we find no mark of anger or resentment 
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when it was withheld from Him. When about to 
undergo the terrible agony in the garden^ He took 
three of His disciples with Him^ and asked them to 
watch with Him. He went alone to pray, and when 
He returned they were asleep. They had nothing to 
say, but He found an answer for them. They had 
failed in shewing sympathy, perhaps at the very time 
He needed it most ; but, nevertheless. He overlooked 
the neglect. He saw and commended the sincerity of 
their love, in spite of the appearances of neglect. ^' The 
spirit truly is ready, but the flesh is weak.'' He went 
away again, and again He found them asleep. There 
was no impatience, but the same calm, dignified, yet 
gentle bearing. ^' Sleep on now and take your rest ; 
it is enough, the hour is come ; behold, the Son of Man 
is betrayed into the hands of sinners.^' 

We will mention but one other instance, and that 
was after He was hanging on the cross. He saw His 
mother standing at the foot of the cross, and the disciple 
standing by, whom He loved. Now think of the ex- 
quisite dehcacy of consideration, that could think in 
such a moment as that, of providing a home for His 
mother, by giving her over into the loving care of that 
disciple, who could perhaps best appreciate such a 
charge. We can imagine what a look of tender com- 
passion accompanied the words, '' Woman, behold thy 
Son V and with what gentle benignity the words were 
uttered, '' Behold Thy mother ! '' We wonder not that 
from that hour that disciple took her unto his own 

home. 
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Sncli then is the character^ dear friends^ and snch the 
example which we must stady^ if we wonid attain the 
(Parity which " doth not behave itself miseemly« 
We may always be learning more of it^ but we can only 
learn it^ as we learn it^ from Him. 

One other suggestion I wonld offer. Seek to live in 
sight of sin forgiven. There is nothing which will so 
influence the behaviour^ and have such an effect npon 
the whole bearings as the knowledge that our sins are 
forgiven. Do yon suppose that when the pabHcon 
went down to his honse justified^ there was no difference 
observable in his manner ? Do yon not snppose that 
the pardoning love which had touched his hearty and 
spoken peace to his conscience^ also sofbened his spirit^ 
and prodnced a gentleness there unknown before? 
And that woman which was a sinner^ and who came 
and washed Christ's feet with her tears^ and wiped 
them with the hairs of her head^ do yon suppose that 
she came away from that interview the same sort of 
person that she was before? Do you not feel that 
those gentle words of the Saviour^ '^ Woman^ thy sins 
are forgiven thee^ thy faith hath saved thee, go in 
peace/' produced in her manner and behaviour a gen- 
tleness and tenderness unknown before f 

My dear friends, so it will be with you. Seek to 
know that you are God's child, and that He has par- 
doned all your sins through the precious blood of 
Christ. It will make you humble, and patient, and 
forgiving to others; and conscious of the great love 
wherewith Christ hath loved you, you will be enabled 
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to exercise that gentle thouglitfulness^ and that meek- 
ness of wisdom^ wliicli can adapt itself to the characters 
and requirements of others^ and which expresses itself 
in the ^' charily that doth not behave itself unseemly/' 
In conclusion I would giro one caution. There is 
sometimes to be found among true Christians^ a degree 
of seriousness that borders on harshness^ a manner that 
approaches to moroseness, ./ It is true there is a gravity 
which becomes the Christian^ but it should be of such 
a kind as not to banish a wise cheerfulness. I know 
that it needs much wisdom to attain the right medium 
between such a gravity as seems like harshness^ and 
fiuch a cheerfulness as leads to levity. Each of these 
in its extreme is '' unseemly,'' Let us seek the gracQ 
of the Holy Spirit to make us so like Christy as that in 
our whole behaviour we may ''adorn the doctrine of 
God our Saviour in aU things*'' 



UNSELFISHNESS. 



** Charitj . . « seeketik not her own.*' — 1 Cor. xm. r. 

Wb can hardly imagine a description of charity whidk 
would not contain^ in some form or other^ a prohibitian 
of selfishness. On ihe other hand^ the description here 
given of it is very difierent to what might be expected. 
It is, to my mind, one of the many proofs of St. Paul's 
inspiration when he wrote this Epistle, that he defined 
selfishness in this way. It is not a prohibition against 
seeking what is not onr own ; that is what most persons 
would understand by selfishness. It goes deeper, and 
warns us against seeking that which is our own, that 
which does truly belong to us. The truth is, that the 
essence of selfishness consists in seeking that which is 
our own indeed, but seeking it unduly, unwisely, and 
unlovingly. All of us, more or less, are too anxious 
about what belongs to us ; too much concerned to have 
all we can justly claim ; too determined to seek our 
own, and obtain all we have a right to. 

Within certain limits this is right. There is a certain 
propriety to be observed between man and man, which 
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we should endeavour to maintain and secure ; but then 
it needs a great deal of wisdom^ as well as love^ to know 
when and how to do this. The Bible tells us tiiat we 
are to love our neighbour as ourselves^ not instead of 
ourselves; proving that we are not required to yield 
€very thing, and care nothing at all about what is due 
to us: there are times and occasions when we must 
claim what is our due, and when it is our duty to 
demand what is just and right ; and the wise Christian 
will seek, not only to have the spirit of gentleness and 
kindness, but to exercise that practical sagacity which 
will lead him to discern when to enforce what is due to 
him, and when to yield it. One thing is very certain ; 
that it is never wise to claim our own at the expense of 
breaking Christian love. This is the danger of the 
great majority. By nature, self-love is so predominant, 
as to be ready to overstep the comfort, the peace, and 
the happiness of others, in order to secure what we 
have, or fancy we have, a right to demand. It leads 
men to stand stiffly and harshly upon their rights, not 
caring about the consequences to others; it causes 
them to exact the full measure of what they can justly 
claim, and to be determined to have what is their due, 
without reference to the happiness of those around 
them. Then charity is forgotten ; the law of love is 
lost sight of, that self may be gratified and indidged. 

May God grant us His Spirit that we may learn the 
charity that '^ seeketh not her own.'^ It can only be 
truly attained by means of the wisdom which cometh 
from above. That wisdom is " first pure, then peace- 
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io/ble^ gentle^ and easy to be intreated^ full of mercy and 
of good fruits, without partiaHty and without hypo- 
crisy/' 

We will proceed to notice a few of the instances, 
with regard to which selfishness is very common, and 
as concerns one or other of which aU of us are in danger 
of unduly seeking our own. 

First : With regard to property. We must bear in 
mind all along that the selfishness here described is the 
tendency to care too much about what belongs to us, 
and to be too jealous and too anxious about our own 
rights. How strong the tendency is we may see in the 
conduct of children. How often in their play we hear 
them saying, '' You shall not have this — ^it is mine/* 
A determination to have, and to keep, what belongs to 
them, and not to let others share their pleasure. They 
are seeking their own. 

But this tendency is not confined to children. Seek- 
ing their own with regard to property, is one great 
source of the quarrels and disturbances which are found 
among men. What is the reason that there are so 
many law-suits ; so many unsettled disputes ; so many 
btoken friendships ? Because men are determined to 
secure all that is theirs ; and because they stand upon 
their own rights, and will concede nothing. They are 
so anxious to have all that they imagine is their due in 
the matter of property, that love is broken, fi*iendship 
interrupted, and all kindly feeling interfered with. The 
degree in which this sort of selfishness is indulged> 
even among professing Christians, is something we may 
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well be ashamed of. St. Paul indignantly condemns 
snch a state of things in his 1st Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. " Brother goeth to law with brother^ and that 
before the nnbeKevers. Now, therefore, there is utterly 
a fault among you, because ye go to law one with 
another. Why do ye not rather take wrong ? why do 
ye not rather suffer yourselves to be defrauded f 
Proving very plainly that the prevalence of disputes 
and law-suits on questions of property, are contrary to 
the spirit of Christianity, and utterly inconsistent with 
true Christian love. It is painful to see with wh&t 
tenacity men will contest questions of property when 
the interests at stake are a mere trifle, in comparison 
with the amount of bitterness and strife spent upon 
them. Z know there is need of Christian wisdom> 
There are occasions when men are bound to secure 
what is due to them, and to maintain their rights. But 
for men to do it at the sacrifice of all kindness and 
right feeling, and in such a way as to shew that they 
care nothing for the rights of others, is not to manifest 
the charity that '' seeketh not her own.'' 

Again : A very common way of manifesting selfish- 
ness is by seeking our own, as regards the respeet that 
is due to us. Men think a great deal about their 
reputation and their character, and they are exceedingly 
jealous of any thing which can be said to their injury* 
Now, it is right to care for our reputation, but it is not 
right that we should be exacting as to the measure of 
respect we think we have a right to claim. When men 
take their own view of the estimate in which they ought 
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to be Held by otlieTS^ and then insist upon claiming it^ 
they are very likely to infringe upon Christian love. It 
is very unlikely that our own idea of the measure of 
respect due to us is right ; we are sure in some measure 
to exaggerate^ and the consequence is^ that we shall be 
disappointed. No ; as regards respect and reputation^ 
our wisdom is to be willing to concede sometjiing ; to 
recollect^ after all^ of how little consequence it is what 
other men think of us ; and to seek the grace whereby 
we may know when to seek to maintain our reputation^ 
and when to yield to what may seem disrespect or dis- 
honour from others. 

Another way, and perliaps the most obviona, in which 
men seek their own^ is in the way of gratification. 
Every one wishes to be pleased and gratified^ and^ to a 
certain extent^ it is right. We are so constituted^ that 
we could not go without pleasure altogether, and, it 
would be wrong to try. We are not to make pleasure 
our chief end^ it is true ; but it would be quite as great 
a mistake to try to do without it. God Himself^ in His 
Word, appeals to this natural feeling of the human 
mind, where He describes wisdom's ways as ways of 
pleasantness, and all her paths to be peace. Then it 
may be said, where is it wrong to seek our own, as to 
pleasure and gratification ? It is wrong to be too 
anaylous about being pleased ; it is wrong to make our 
own gratification our chief concern. It is wrong so to 
seek our own pleasure, as that others must be pained 
that we may be pleased. Yet, this is what the majority 
of men are doing, and I may say all, who are not taught 
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by the Spirit of God. Tlie great mass of men live to 
please themselves. They seek their own gratification^ 
and^ of conrsej in so doings it often happens that they 
displease others in order to gratify themselves. We 
are all in danger of canng too much about other people 
pleasing us^ without thinking how much we are willing 
to please others. The result is^ that in this respect we 
do not practise the charity that " seeketh not her own.'' 

There is one other way which I shall mention in 
which persons seek their own. It is with reference to 
the affection with which they ought to be regarded. This 
is a form of selfishness to which many are tempted, who 
would be almost wholly &ee from it in any other form. 
It is right to wish to have, and to seek to get, the 
affection of those around us. But then we must not 
seek it so as to interfere with Christian love ; and we 
shall, if we try to exact as much love as we think we 
have a right to claim. Such a state of mind as that is 
sure to defeat its own end, for no one ever did love 
another, simply because he ought to do it ; and those 
who endeavour to secure affection as a sort of right, 
and because it is due to their position, or on the ground 
of relationship, are very likely to over-estimate what is 
due to them, and so to be unduly grieved and pained 
when it is not given. 

Such are some of the more common ways in which 
we are all in danger of seeking our own. Some will 
fail more in one direction, some in another; but 
probably there is not one of us who in some shape or 
other, has not failed in them all. 
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We will now endeavonr to consider the remedy which 
these different forms of selfishness require. It is es- 
sential to recollect that jnst so far as we indulge tiiem^ 
we are acting contrary to the charity described in our 
text. True Christian love^ therefore^ is the best remedy 
for selfishness in all its forms. If we are Christians, 
we shall aim^ at leasts to love our neighbour as ourselves^ 
and that will keep us firom unduly seeking our own, 
with regard to property. We shall be willing to con- 
cede something even of our just rights, rather than 
allow strife or unkindness to spring up. We have a 
beautiful example of this in the conduct of Abraham ; 
and we can hardly sufficiently admire the graceful 
dignity with which he acted, and the noble-hearted 
way in which he conceded a just right in favour of his 
nephew Lot. It is said, ''the land was not able to 
bear them, that they might dwell together, for their 
substance was great, so that they could not dwell 
together.'' The difficully began among the servants ; 
probably with reference to some of the wells, which 
were so finitfiil a source of strife in eastern countries. 
'' And there was strife between the herdmen of Abram's 
cattle and the herdmen of Lot's cattle." Now mark the 
beautiful unselfishness of Abram's character. ''And 
Abram said unto Lot, let there be no strife, I pray thee, 
between me and thee, and between my herdmen and 
thy herdmen ; for we be brethren. Is not the whole 
land before thee f Separate thyself, I pray thee, from 
me : if thou will take the left hand, then I will go to 
the right, or if thou depart to the right hand, then I 
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will go to the left.'' Can anything be imagined more 
beautifully expressive of the charity that " seeketh not 
her own ? " Here is the elder, and the superior, giving 
up his right to choose in a matter of property, in order 
to prevent unseemly strife. It shewed a man of princely 
character that could act like that ; and fchat is the sort 
of character that Christians should manifest now. J£ 
we had more of Abram's faith, we should be far more 
willing to concede something, rather than break Chris- 
tian love. What does it signify about a Httle money, 
more or less, compared with the exercise of true 
Christian love ? Suppose we do lose a little property, 
is it not &r better than to be determined to exact all 
we possibly can, rather than forego something for the 
sake of peace and love? Dear friends, if we are 
Christians we shall strive, at least, to guard against 
this selfishness, and remember that our best treasure is 
not on earth, but in heaven. 

Then as to respect. As I said before, it is very 
natural to seek our own as regards our reputation, and 
to some extent it is right. I will tell you what is not 
right. It is not right so to seek our own with regard 
to respect, as to feel hurt and offended if we do not 
have all we think we have a right to claim. How shall 
we overcome this form of selfishness ? By remembering 
what a very imperfect estimate others are able to form 
of us, even at the best. After all, it is not of much 
consequence what measure of respect we obtain from 
our fellow-men. If we have somewhat less than we 
might properly claim firom men, in God's sight, we 
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have far more than wie deserve. If we wish to get rid 
of over-anxiety on this subject, let us think more of 
God's judgment concerning us. Then we shall say 
with the Apostle, " With me it is a very small thing 
that I should be judged of you, or of man's judgment : 
yea, I judge not mine own self. For I know nothing 
by myself. Yet am I not hereby justified, but he that 
judgeth me is the Lord.'' If we form the habit of 
going into the presence of God, and recollecting what 
He knows about us, we shall not be over-careful about 
the opinion of our fellow-men. They are very likely to 
be mistaken about us, and they very often are. I know 
nothing more painful than to receive praise when we 
know we do not deserve it. It will often send us to 
our chamber to ask God's forgiveness, for neglect or 
imperfection in the very duty, for the performance of 
which our fellow-men have been praising us. This was 
what made St. Paul so little careful about the judgment 
of men. He recollected what he had been. He never 
forgot, and he was willing to confess, that he had been 
a blasphemer and a persecutor; and what, perhaps, 
grieved him more than anything else, was that he had 
been what he here calls '^ injurious," meaning probably 
that he had forced some of the more timid Christians 
to blaspheme or deny the name of Jesus. Then, too, 
he was weU acquainted with his own heart. He felt 
another law in his members warring against the law in 
his mind ; and deeply sensible of the strength of the 
conflict, and of the evil that still remained in him^ he 
cried out, " wretched man that I am, who shall 
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deliver me from the body of this death ! " Such a 
conviction left him very little inclined to be over- 
anxious about the opinions of his fellow-men ; and a 
deep sense of our own unworthiness will subdue that 
over-anxiety in us. K people- say things against us^ 
the best way is to take no notice of it. It is best to 
hear as little about it as possible. Above all^ let us 
try to live so as to convince those around us^ that the 
things which people say against us cannot be true. 
Suppose we do have rather less respect than is due to 
us^ let us not think too much about it ; let us not seek 
our own so as to be annoyed and vexed if it be withheld ; 
let us remember what we are in God^s sights and then 
we shall be content without much respect from those 
around us. 

And how are we to overcome the tendency to seek our 
own as regards gratification ? All men like to be pleased; 
it is natural : so much so^ that it is the proof of our fallen 
and corrupt nature that we try to please ourselves. 
But the Christian has a new nature : and this leads him 
to give up as his motive and aim^ the desire to please 
himself^ and makes him^ instead of this^ try to please 
God. Now is that your nature ? It will be if you are 
a child of God; and although we cannot help wishing 
to be pleased^ we can help striving for it^ and setting 
our hearts upon it. Then if we give up pleasing our- 
selves^ we shall give up wanting everybody to please 
us^ and being unhappy if they do not. Tou know that 
it is said of Christ that '^ He pleased not Himself^^^ and 
if we belong to Him, neither shall we. I do not mean 
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that we shall not care Whether people please us or Hot^ 
because that is impossible^ but we shall not seek pur 
own gratification as an object to be gained. You see 
at once that where this is done^ it must greatly interfere 
with Christian love. In a world like this^ all persons 
must be displeased sometimes ; it cannot be otherwise ; 
and^ then^ if persons are determined to seek their own 
gratification^ they must do it very often at the expense 
and inconvenience and annoyance of those around them. 
Let our aim be a higher one. Let us seek to please 
God. Then^ instead of wanting other people to please 
us^ we shall be trying to please them. You know the 
rule of the Apostle, '* Let every one of us please his 
neighbour for his good to edification.^' That is what 
Christian love demands. It requires that we should 
lay ourselves out for the advantage, and welfare, and 
happiness of those around us. It is quite contrary to 
our profession to be seeking our own pleafiure and 
gratification. If we make that our purpose we caxmot 
be the disciples of Christ. His words are very plain. 
^' If any man will come after me, Jet him deny himself, 
and take up his cross daily, and follow me.'' Is that 
your aim every day ? It does not mean in great things 
only. Most persons can make great sacrifices, and are 
willing to perform great services; but the diflSculty is 
to give up pleasing ourselves in little things, and to 
try to please others instead. You try to do it every 
day, and in your own home. It is a lofly motive to try 
and please God. It is the motive we all profess to have 
if we are Christians ; and we shall best succeed by the 
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constant practice of Christian love in the endeavour 
to promote the happiness of others, while we deny 
onrselyes. 

We mentioned one other subject with regard to 
which we are in danger of seeking our own, and to 
some it would be a far greater temptation than any of 
the others. It is with regard to affection and esteem. 
It is not at all desirable that we should be indifferent 
to the love of those around us ; that heart must be very 
cold that cares nothing at all about the love of others ; 
but there are very few such persons. Our danger lies 
in the opposite direction ; that of being unduly anxious 
about the measure of affection we obtain from them* 
We seek our own : and we seek it in such a way as to 
be disturbed, and distressed, and unhappy if we do not 
receive aU the affection which we think we have a right 
to claim. Now how is this to be remedied? It is 
plain that it is contrary to Christian love ; for charity 
'^seeketh not her own." Then what shall we do? 
Let us learn to think more about other people, and less 
about ourselves. Our affections are not entirely under 
our own control; and therefore we are not likely to 
obtain the love of others, simply because it is due to 
us. There is something very curious and unaccountable 
in the law of preference. There is a sort of magnetic 
attraction, which draws us to some people more than 
others, and very often we hardly know the reason of it. 
It is not that they resemble ourselves, for more fre- 
quently we admire and value them for having the 
qualities in which we are deficient; neither are these 

K 
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preferences grounded on kindred or relationsliip. We 
neyer loved any body yet simply because we ought to 
love them^ neither can we expect to receive love from 
others as a matter of mere duty. Then how shall we 
get over this tendency to seek our own as regards 
the affection of others ? If we wish to be kept from 
selfishness about it^ we must not fix our mind upon it^ 
as an object to be gained. Generally speakings those 
do not gain the most love^ who are most anxious to 
have it. Those who seek their own in this matter^ are 
not the most likely to obtain what they seek ; and it is 
very certain that this is not the way to practise the 
charity of our text. No, if you wish to have the charity 
that '* seeketh not her own,'' try to think how much 
you love others, rather than how much others love you. 
When you are inclined to be exacting in your demands 
for the affection of those around you, just think how 
far you are complying with their just deniands upon 
you. After aU we are very httle capable of measuring 
the amount of others' love to us, but we may know if 
we wish it, whether we are really trying to love our 
neighbour as ourselves. 

There is another consideration, which by the help of 
God's Spirit, will assist us in overcoming this form of 
selfishness. It is by recollecting how little we deserve 
love. If we know anything of our own hearts we 
must be aware how much evil there is in them, which 
is quite hidden from others, and which, if they knew 
us perfectly, would prevent them frx)m loving us so 
much as they do. The thought of this would render us 
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&r more contented^ far less restless and dissatisfied^ to 
have somewhat less affection than we may think we can 
rightly claim. If we are in the habit of dealing honestly 
with ourselves, we must know more about our own 
faults, than we can possibly know about the faults of 
others ; and if we remember this, we shall be far less 
exacting as to the measure of love we obtain, while we 
shall learn how to carry out the apostolic precept, 
''Let each esteem other better than themselves.^' 
There is no other way of doing this, than by becoming 
well acquainted with our own hearts. It is an inspired 
antidote to selfishness, '' Look not every man on his own 
things, but every man also on the things of others.'' 
Let us try to act upon it. It will make us far more 
clearsighted, as to what others have a right to claim 
from us ; and instead of noticing the failures in their 
love, and the slights and neglect to which they subject 
us, we shall be led by the teaching of the Spirit, to try 
how much we can shew by looks, and words, and deeds, 
*our love to them. 

There is one other motive which would help us to 
aim at this aspect of Christian love. It is to be found in 
the character and example of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
No human being ever so manifested the love that seek- 
eth not her own. In whatever way you regard His 
life upon earth, it is a continuous self-sacrifice. Let us 
point out some of the proofs of it according to the 
various aspects in which we have already regarded it. 
First, as to property. So far from seeking His own. 
He deliberately and purposely gave it up. This fair 

K 2 
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world is His. ''All things were made by Hina, and 
without Him was not anything made that was made/' 
Tet He left Hi^ throne in heaven^ and chose to be so 
destitute^ that he could say ; " Foxes have holes^ aud 
birds of the air haye nests^ but the Son of Man hath 
not where to lay His head/' He had a right to all that 
earth could yield for His comfort, but so Kttle did He 
seek His pwn, that He possessed nothing. He was 
Lord of aU, and it might have been supposed condescen- 
sion enough had He come in regal state, surrounded 
by wealth and earthly glory. But He chose a lowly 
lot. He preferred the humble ranks of life. He deli- 
berately laid aside His glory to be the son of a c^vrpenter, 
and in all probability He Himself worked at the trade; 
for one of the EyangeUsts represents the question being 
asked, ''Is not this the carpenter?'' Could He have 
sought His own less than this? The riches of the 
universe were His ; but He gave it aU up, to save you 
and me. I think if we thought more of this, it would 
not be quite so hard to concede something that may be 
jusfly due to us, in the way of propeirty, for the sake of 
Christian love. 

Then again as to respect. He could lay claim to the 
worship of angels, and to the lowKest reverence of 
created beings. But what does Isaiah say concerning 
Him ? " He was despi&ed and rejected of men." Worthy 
of the loftiest honour. He purposely gave it up. How 
was the prophecy fulfilled ? What did the Scribes and 
Pharisees say of Him? "Behold a gluttonous man 
and a wine bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners." 
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They treated EGim witli scorn and derision^ and during 
the whole of His ministry He was the object of their 
bitterest contempt. Shall we be over anxious^ to have 
all the respect we can get ; shall we stand stiffly upon 
om* rights^ and be determined to have all we can claim^ 
when He for our sake^ gave it up f They said worse 
things of Him than have ever been said of you. And 
He bore it all meekly and uncomplainingly ; and it ill 
becomes His followers to be ruffled and disturbed^^ 
because they cannot get enough of that which He vo- 
luntarily consented to forego. 

As to gratification^ '' He was a man of sorrows , and 
acquainted with grief J^ It has been well said, that we 
have it on record that Jesus wept, but we never heard 
that He laughed. Most emphatically was it true of 
Him, that '^He pleased not Himself.'^ He came to 

give His life a ransom for many.'* He came to bear 

our sins in His own body on the tree.'* He lived in 
a world of sinners, surrounded by sights and sounds of 
misery and wretchedness, and sin. When we are 
anxious about being pleased, let us think of this. 
When we are bent upon our own gratification, let us 
think of Him who purposely gave up all that could give 
Him pleasure ; and let us remember that our place is 
to deny ourselves, and follow Him. 

Lastly, how was it with regard to affection f None 
had a greater right to the supreme and adoring love of 
the human heart, than He. K love is attracted by spot- 
less innocence, by perfect holiness, by the tenderest com- 
passion and benevolence, then who could have so great 
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a right to expect it ? Yet He had it not. It is said, 
'' He came unto His own, and His own received Him 
not.'' He says, Himself, '^if the world hate you, ye 
know that it hated Me, before it hated you.'* Yes, in 
spite of the manifestation of the most unwearied benevo- 
lence to all who came to Him, the world loved Him not. 
But perhaps we feel, that this in itself, would not be so 
very great a trial, if we had a circle of loving friends on 
whose sympathy and affection we could depend. We 
think that His disciples loved Him. So they did, 
truly and heartily ; but when the time of trial came, 
they were too timid to shew their love. Just when 
their sympathy would have soothed, and their affection 
cheered Him, in the hour of His deepest anguish, we 
read, ^'then all His disciples forsook him and fled.'* 
There were three of His disciples whom He admitted to 
closest communion, whom He took with Him to the 
Grarden of Gethsemane, and we might have thought 
that at least their love woidd be constant and unfailing. 
But not so. They were amongst the number who at 
first forsook Him, and although afterwards two of them 
returned, with real affection, desiring to see what the 
end would be, one of these denied Him. He repeated 
the denial; repeated it with oaths and execrations. 
Truly in this respect also, Jesus sought not His own ; 
and it teaches us a valuable lesson, that if we wish to 
be like Him, we shall not be over-exacting with regard 
to the love of those around us. How did He deal 
afterwards with those who had thus treated Him? 
His first words were those of forgiveness and love. 
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'^ Peace be unto jou" Let us try to copy tliat divine 
Saviour who gave up His own in every form for our 
sake^ and who requires that His followers^ in dependence 
upon H!im^ and by the assistance and teaching of His 
Spirit, shall manifest true charity, one of whose beau- 
tifiil characteristics is that it " seeketh not her own/' 
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" Chariiy .... is not easily proTokecL" — 1-Cor. xiiL 6. 

There are probably other aspects of Christiaii love, 
which are more important with reference to ourselves ; 
but I question whether there is any more important, as 
regards others, than the one mentioned in our text. 
The reason is this : that the evil we are now about to 
consider, is one which Hes upon the surface, while 
others are more easily hidden. Envy is a fault which 
most persons can succeed in hiding from those around 
them, for they are ashamed of it, and wiU not let it be 
seen. Pride and vanity are feelings and dispositions 
which lurk in the heart, and are generally unobserved 
by others, except when they exist in a very gross form. 
Selfishness, too, is easily hidden, and persons take pains 
not to shew it, even when they are conscious of its 
existence, and know that in some form or other they 
indulge it. But it is quite different with the evil here 
described. When persons are ''easily provoked,'' it 
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is manifest at once. It changes the look^ the tone^ the 
whole manner; it is perceived on the ilistant^ and tibe 
effect of it will remain long after the occasion has passed 
away. Another peculiarity is^ that this evil more than 
any of the others^ manifests itself in every day life. 
The occasions for its exhibition occur constantly. Not 
a day passes bnt we are liable to fall into it. The sin 
here indicated is hastiness of t&rwper ; and we all know 
that a man's temper is always coming to the surface. 
It shews itself whether we will or not : and when we 
remember what a common fault it is ; how many Chris* 
tianb even are liable to it ; how perceptible to every one 
our &ilures are ; and how they dim the lustre of our 
Christian profession ; I think we can scarcely overrate 
the great importance of this subject^ or the influence 
for good or evil^ which our conduct may exercise on 
those around us. May Ood grant to each of us^ the 
spirit of peace and gentleness^ that we may have the 
charity which *^'is not easily provoked.'' 

We will first describe the nature of the evil against 
which we are here warned. The meaning of the words 
** easily provoked^" is obvious at once. It means a 
disposition to be angry ; a temper that is soon irritated ; 
a liability to feel excited^ and aroused to anger on 
slight grounds* Persons are very differently constituted 
in this respect. Some are naturally calm^ and are not 
easily moved ; while others are ready at any moment^ 
to be disturbed and excited. To these latter^ of course^ 
the temptation is very greats to be easily provoked ; 
and there is one thought connected with it^ which 
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makes tlie danger gpreater. They think it is right to 
be angry. Let us consider whether this idea is the 
right one^ and if not, we will seek to ascertain from 
God's word, what the right view really is. 

There is a kind of anger which is right. The Scrip- 
tures speak of God's anger. We all remember the 
words, "God is angry with the wicked every day.'' 
In the history of the children of Israel, we hear repeat- 
edly of God's anger being kindled against His people. 
We read of " children of wrath," or children of anger, 
exposed to God's condemnation. In like manner, 
there were various occasions on which our blessed Lord 
manifested anger, and we know, of course, that in Him 
it was a holy feeling, and was perfectly consistent with 
the character of a holy Being. Now what kind of 
anger could that have been ? It was an anger in which 
there was nothing of a personal kind whatever. Man's 
anger generally has something personal in it ; God's 
anger never does. Anger in God is the feeling which 
a holy Being must entertain against sin. God mibst 
hate sin ; but He pities the sinner. If it may be said 
with reverence, God has no personal feeling against 
the sinner. This makes flie anger of God a very 
different thing from that which goes by that name in 
man. Properly speaking, it is ''indignation;" and 
whenever God's anger is spoken of in Scripture, it 
means indignation. It would be well if these two 
distinct feelings had been recognized in Scripture, by 
our translators, by different words ; but since this has 
not been done, we should be careful to make a clear 
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distinction between them in our own minds. It is not 
at all wrong in ns, sometimes to feel indignation. It is 
that stirring of hearty and agitation of mind we all 
feel, when we hear of wrong, oppression, cruelty, any- 
thing, in short, which is contrary to religion and 
morality. That sort of feeling it is right to have. 
The character is deficient which never feels it. The 
man is not to be envied who can remain unmoved, in 
listening to an account of evil perpetrated, and good 
men injured. The character is imperfect altogether 
that knows nothing of indignation. But then this is 
something quite distinct from the general character of 
human anger, for that is always felt with regard to 
something personal. When a man is angry in this 
sense, the question is not whether the thing done be 
right or wrong, but whether it did, or did not please 
him. The question of right and wrong does not enter 
his mind at such times : that which displeases hi/m^ 
makes him angry. The anger he feels is about some- 
thing personal ; and this is the sort of anger we ought 
not to feel. It is iiever right ; we are commanded to 
put it away. The Apostle tells us, " Now ye also put off 
all these, anger, wrath, malice, blasphemy, filthy com- 
munication out of your mouth.'' We are not to indulge 
personal anger. Now, let me give a word of encourage- 
ment to those who feel their liability to be '' easily pro- 
voked.'' The Apostle gives a very remarkable precept 
with regard to anger, which you wiU find in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians. ''Be ye angry and sin not." The truth is 
that to some persons hastiness of temper is natural. The 
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probability is that it is partly physical ; that it depends 
on the stmcture of the hearty or on the constitution^ in 
snch a way^ that the first feeling of anger cannot alto- 
gether be prevented. But then we must be very careM 
not to indulge it ; if we do, it will very soon run on 
into sin. The wise man says, that '' the beginning of 
strife is Uke the letting out of water/^ It may with 
equal truth be said that the indulgence of anger is like 
allowing fire to get a-head» When it first begins it is 
like a spark which it is easy to put out ; but if we allow 
it to catch a-light and spread, we shall probably not be 
able to quench it. It is perhaps scarcely possible for a 
naturally angry person to repress altogether the first 
risings of anger ; but the thing is, not to give way to 
it ; for if we do, it will soon be beyond control. Here 
let me give you a caution. Anger is a sin which, like 
all others, ^^ doth remain even in them that are regene- 
rate.'^ It is probable that, in those to whom it is 
natural, it is never entirely overcome; but it is the 
business of the Christian to subdue it, and to some 
extent at least he will succeed. This success, however, 
will greatly depend on the view we take of it. The 
majority of persons think it is right to be angry ; if we 
think so, we shall have no motive for trying to subdue 
it. Now, 15 it right ? When tempted to it the feeling 
is, '' It is not right that persons should act so towards 
me j it ought not to be allowed j I must make them 
feel I do not like it." Now, my dear friends, this is the 
great danger. Again I ask, is it right to be angry ? No, 
it is not right, and it is very important that we should 
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know it. Look at tke case of Jonah. He was angry 
with God^ because God had mercy npon Nineveh after 
He had sent Jonah to foretel its destruction. He was 
angry because he knew his reputation as a prophet 
would suffer. '' Doest thou well to be angry ?" said 
God. ''And Jonah said, I do well to be angry.'' Now 
that is precisely the feeling which leads people to give 
way to anger. But God taught Jonah differently. He 
provided a gourd, a quickly growing plant, which 
should shelter the prophet from the heat of the sun, 
and we read that Jonah was exceedingly glad of the 
gourd. But God prepared a worm which should eat 
into the gourd, and in a few hours it was destroyed. 
Then God shewed Jonah that his anger was a personal 
feeling, having reference not to God's glory and honour, 
but solely to his own reputation. He shewed him that 
he cared for the gourd because it sheltered him, more 
than he did for the thousands of the inhabitants of 
Nineveh. Jonah did riot well to be angry ; and, my 
dear friends, neither do we. Let the conviction be 
fastened deeply in our minds that anger is sinful. It 
is never right to be angry about personal matters. It 
is an evil to be avoided, a sin to be guarded against. 
The Christian must aim not to be easily provoked. 

We will now examine how Christian charity is 
opposed to an angry spirit. We have often quoted the 
rule of Christian love. " Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself." We are not following out this rule when 
we indulge in anger, for it does no good to any body. 
Just ask yourselves. What good it has ever done you to 
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have other persons angry with you ? Try to recollect 
some instance in which you had to suffer from the anger 
of another. What effect did it produce upon you? 
Did it do you any good ? Very likely it produced fear ; 
it made you try to avoid the displeasure of that person 
for the time to come ; but it did not produce love ; it 
did not produce real improvement of character. Anger 
cannot improve the character of those against whom it 
is felt. It never did, and it never will. Now, if you 
know that the anger of others never did you any good, 
never expect to do any good by indulging it towards 
others. Christian love requires that you should love 
your neighbour as yourself. If you do not like others 
to be angry with you, do not give way to it yourself. 
Anger has done an immense amount of mischief, both 
to 'those who have felt it, and those against whom it 
was felt j but it never yet exercised a beneficial influ- 
ence, and it is quite impossible that it should. It has 
produced irritation and annoyance, but while it lasts it 
puts a stop to Christian love altogether. ''Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbour/' but anger does work 
ill, for it puts other people to pain ; and simply to put 
people to pain does not benefit them ; on the contrary, 
it only injures. 

Then it may be said. What are we to do ? Are we 
to leave persons to themselves ? Are we to exercise no 
authority ? Never to administer reproof ? To which 
I reply, we must exercise authority if God has placed 
us in authority. If we are placed in the position of 
parents, or masters and mistresses, we have no right to 
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leave otir children or servants without control. Then, 
what is to be done ? We are to exercise firmness with 
gentleness ; we must seek grace to exercise authority, 
without getting angry. It is very difficult to persons 
of a naturally hasty temper, but if we aim at it in 
dependence upon the Spirit of God, to some extent, at 
leasts we shall succeed. It may be often necessary to 
find fault, and to reprove, but it must be done without 
anger. It may even be needful to punish, and if need- 
ful, we must do it ; but we must try so to do it, as to 
prove that we do not punish to gratify our own angry 
feeling, but to do them good. The object of all punish- 
ment is, or ought to be, to do good to the offender. It 
is not to give pain, but, by means of the pain, to correct 
the fault, and improve the character. But let me warn 
you, that if your reproofs and punishments are admi- 
nistered in an angry spirit, the anger will do more harm, 
than the correction will do good. You hear parents 
sometimes correcting their children with a violence of 
language and manner, which must be very injurious to 
the child. They will use severe and violent threats, 
and inflict pain, perhaps out of proportion to the 
oflTence, in order to give vent to the angry feeling ; and 
what is the result ? The child is hardened instead of 
improved. In the first place, he sees that he is re- 
proved and punished because his parent is angry, and 
not because he has done wrong ; and, in the next place, 
he knows the threat will not be fulfilled, and so he 
learns to distrust his parentis word, and very often to 
say what is not the truth. My dear friends, be on 
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your guard against shewing anger when you have to 
correct a fault. You must not shrink from correcting 
your child^ that is a plain duty ; but^ if possible^ aim to 
do it in such a way^ as to make them feel you are sorry 
for their fault. K you feel very angry^ it is better not 
to punish just then. You had better wait until the 
angry feeling has passed away. Grenerally speaking, if 
you wait for a few hours, the rigbt feeling will come j 
the personal annoyance wiU have passed away, and you 
will be able to reprove or punish without injury, and 
with real benefit. 

It is just the same witb servants. There wUl, of course, 
be occasions when we shall have to blame them, and it is 
a simple duty to them, to do it wben it is required ; but 
then it should be done calmly, quietly, gently, and with 
a kindness of manner whicb proves that we desire their 
good. If we reprove our servants angrily, very often 
it will have the very opposite effect to what we wislu 
They see at once that we are indulging a wrong spirit, 
and the feeling wiU be, '^ if I fail in my duty, my master 
fails in his; lie finds fault with me, but I am as good 
as he is ; ^* and so the real good that might have been 
effected, is neutralized and spoiled by the hastiness of 
temper we manifested. When we have to reprove 
others, let us try to do it with meekness ; let us en- 
deavour to shew sorrow rather than anger when we 
have to tell other people they are wrong. It wiD do a 
great deal more good ; it will convince them that we 
are not doing it to gratify any feeling of ours, but 
simply for their sake, and out of a true love. How 
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beautifully the Psalmist speaks of this kind of reproof ! 
It is the expression in the prayer-book version to which 
I more particularly refer. It is in the 141st Psalm and 
the 5th verse. '^Let the righteous rather smite me 
friendly, and reprove me.'' He felt that to be reproved 
in a spirit of love and kindness was a great blessing ; 
in the Bible, in our authorized version, he describes 
this kind of reproof as '^ an excellent oil, which shall 
not break my head ; '' while the prayer-book version 
renders it, '' but let not their precious balms break my 
head ; '' shewing that precious and valuable as wise 
reproof is in itself, if we are to d^ve the full benefit 
from it, it must be gently and lovingly administered ; 
and then he adds, " for yet my prayer also shall be in 
their calamities.'' A reproof kindly and wisely given, 
will be lovingly accepted by the Christian ; and those 
who thus reprove, will receive the reward of a true 
affection, and the prayers of those whose good they 
have been seeking. 

Such, then, is the way in which we must endeavour 
to reprove thosQ over whom we have authority. As 
regards equals, where the offence given is more likely 
to be of a personal character, it is better to take no 
notice. It is scarcely likely that we shall be able so to 
speak of it, as not either to excite ourselves, or those 
to whom we speak. Anger has often been the means 
of separating chief friends. One little hasty word has 
put an end to a friendship which has lasted for years ; 
and once such a friendship is broken, it is scarcely 
possible ever to renew it again. A well-known poet 
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has likened tlie effect of anger between friends to the 
broad channel which separates the cliffs of Dover and 
Calais. Once they were one, but now a broad stream 
rolls between, and they can never be one again. It 
would be difficult to tell of all the evils, the mischief, 
the heart-burnings which have resulted from the indul- 
gence of an angry temper. History abounds with 
instances of it. You know what it cost Alexander and 
Herod ; and the world is full of misery and sorrow, 
much of it proceeding from the indulgence of sudden 
and ungovernable anger. Those who cultivate true 
Christian charity will be on their guard. They will 
seek to watch against that irritability and excitement 
which will hurry them into sin. It is cha/rUy, real love 
to man, springing out of love to God, ''which is not 
easily provoked.*' 

But now comes the all-important question, how can 
we be sure to succeed ? One of the great difficulties 
about anger is the suddenness with which it attacks us i 
it comes upon us unawares. What plan can we adopt 
to guard against the danger ? The first thing is what 
we must aU be doing if we are Christians, pray for the 
Spirit of God. You know what the fruits of the Spirit 
are : they are peace, and gentleness, and long-suffering, 
and these dispositions are the very opposite to anger ; 
if you honestly, and earnestly, seek for the grace of the 
Spirit, these blessed fruits will more and more appear 
in you, and enable you to conquer the tendency to be 
*' easily provoked.'' It is well, too, as a matter of 
practical wisdom, in taking a review of the circum- 
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stances of tlie day, to note those incidents whicli have 
brought you into temptation. Every true Christian 
will take a review in the evening, of the way in which 
the day has been spent ; and that review will reveal the 
causes and occasions of failure. I am not advocating 
anything like severe and scrutinizing self-examination, 
for the habit of inspecting our own character too closely, 
is not likely to be very beneficial; though anything is 
better than to let the soul drift on without taking any 
account of it whatever. Let those of us who feel the 
danger of being easily provoked, notice where and how 
we have failed for the past ; and in entering on another 
day, let us anticipate those things which are likely to 
give rise to angry feeling. It is a great thing to be 
prepared for these circumstances before-hand, and then 
by prayer and watchfulness we may be on our guard 
against them. Still this is not all that is wanted in 
order to overcoifle the temptation to sudden anger. It 
sometimes comes upon us very unexpectedly, when we 
are not in the least prepared for it. We go out, and 
meet a friend, and we begin talking calmly and quietly, 
without the slightest inclination to be excited, when 
some remark is made which stirs up the whole man to 
anger. You see at once that in such a case as this, the 
advice I have before given will not help us. Well, 
what shall we do ? Let me recommend you to get the 
habit of sending up from the heart, on the instant, an 
earnest prayer to God. One short petition for grace 
and help, will soon calm your spirit, and the anger will 
pass away. The late Bobert Hall was apt to become 
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very mncli heated in argnment. One day lie had been 
discussing some point of doctrine or duty very earnestly, 
until he got very angry. Presently he left the room : 
and a few minutes after he was overheard praying, 
'^ Lord, calm my angry temper ; take away the heat of 
my spirit j '' and if we wish to queU the anger in our 
own spirit, and to speak cahnly and quietly in the 
midst of provocation, I know of no plan more efifectual 
than that silent lifting up of the heart to God just at 
the moment when the help is needed. 

There is a beautiful direction given in the 15th 
chapter of the book of Proverbs, which we shall do well 
to notice. '' A soft answer turneth away wrath.^' Now 
we must try to give the soft answer. It is not at all 
easy, especially when we feel ruffled and vexed ; but if 
we can do it; it will do more than anything towards 
soothing the angry feeling. But 1 quite grant it is not 
always possible, for it is far better not' to attempt it, if 
we do not at the moment possess perfect self-control. 
Though the words may be quite gentle, yet if the lip is 
seen to quiver, and the eye to look perturbed, they 
may take your answer wrong; they may think you 
angry, and then your gentle words will be of no avail. 

Unless you can speak quite gently and conquer the 
feeling of anger, it will be better to say nothing at all. 
Persons may not understand our silence; they may 
think us sulky; never mind that; it is better they 
should think so than that we should get angry, and we 
shall very soon be able to shew them, that we had a better 
motive for our silence. Let me give another hint. K we 
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find we cannot be silent, let ua leave the room. Very 
often it is the only safe coarse when the temper is getting 
much irritated. A very few minutes in the silence of 
our own chamber will enable us to return with, at least, 
something of the meekness and gentleness of Christ. 
I£ we attend to these simple rules in dependence on the 
Spirit of God, I think we shall find that we are not often 
surprised by anger ; or, if we are, that we are enabled 
generally to prevent any violent manifestation of it. 

There is one more practical suggestion which must 
not be omitted. If we are in danger of being easily 
provoked, let us, so far as lies in our power, avoid what 
is likely to chafe us. For instance, if in the matter of 
reproving others, we find we lose our temper, and 
speak angrily, it is better to leave it undone. It is far 
better not to do it, than to do it in a wrong spirit. It 
may be a duty for others, but if you cannot do it calmly 
and quietly, it is not a duty for you. God does not 
require of any of us that which we cannot do without 
getting into a wrong state of mind. Our excitement 
and perturbatipn will probably do us more harm than 
our reproof will do the other person good. No. Let 
OS see to our own vineyard ; it is all very well to keep 
the vineyard of others, but it wiU be a sad mistake if 
we neglect our own. Let us look well to our own 
hearts and our own character first; our first duty to 
our own souls is to avoid those temptations which are 
especially dangerous to us, and if we do, though we 
may be obliged to leave undone what would otherwise 
be a duty, (you may often write, perhaps, where you 
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cannot speak^) depend upon it^ it will be more for the 
advancement of our own souls^ and more for the real 
welfare of those around us. Our first business as 
Christians is, to cultivate the spirit of Christian love ; 
it is an. essential fruit of the Spirit of God; and the 
finest grape upon the hills of Zion, is Christian love 
without the stone of anger. It is worth a great deal of 
prayer, and a great deal of pains to overcome the anger 
which so spoils and injures it. K we attend to the 
rules I have suggested, by God's grace, we shall 
improve. 

There is yet another consideration which will be 
of great assistance to us in striving to watch against 
anger ; it is this : let your dear Saviour be present with 
you by faith. Try to realize His presence. Recollect 
what are the especial blessings of His kingdom. 
They are ''righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost.'' Seek to know them by experience, and 
let the thought of His presence cahn and tranquillize 
you, when you are tempted to be offended and angry. 
You know what grace He values most highly; it is 
"the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit." Try to 
cultivate it. Of course it is the very opposite of a spirit 
that is easily provoked : but in the sight of God it is 
of great price. No pearl that ever shone upon the 
bosom of an empress, — no diamond that ever sparkled 
in the coronet of a queen, gleams half so brightly or so 
beautifolly in the eyes of men, as does the ornament of 
a meek and quiet spirit in the sight of our Father in 
heaven. You know there are some precious promises 
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attached to meekness. '^ Blessed are tlie meek; for 
they shall inherit the earth/' It means^ as I believe, 
that meek and humble Christians possess the earthy in 
the sense of enjoying it, more than any one else. 
They possess it too in the way of influence, for those 
who can best rule their own spirit always have most 
power over others. Then again, how beautiful are 
those promises in the 25th Psalm : " The meek wiU He 
guide in judgment; and the meek wiU He teach His 
way.'' How they encourage us to strive to attain a 
gentle, humble temper ! 

There is one other motive which will help us, if we seek 
it. It is the example of Christ. We are to be followers 
of Him, and we are not true Christians unless we follow 
Him. You know how meek and lowly He was. It 
was prophesied of Him, '^ He shall not strive nor cry ; 
neither shall any one hear his voice in the streets." 
You know how this was fulfilled during His whole life 
upon earth. We are to follow His example. Do not 
let your voice be raised in anger. Let the tone of your 
voice, your manner, your very look, prove that you are 
trying to be like Him. Of course we know that we 
shall never perfectly succeed. There will always be an 
infinite distance between our best attainments, and His 
divine perfection. Look at Him as He stood before 
the Sanhedrim, and contrast His majestic calmness with 
the conduct of St. Paul in similar circumstances. It 
will encourage us to mark the diflTerence. St. Paul had 
naturally an angry temper. There was a proof of it 
when he and Barnabas disagreed about taking Mark 
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with them^ who had formerly left them in their work. 
The description of that incident is very remakable. 
The holy writer says^ ''The contention was so sharp 
between them^ that they departed asmider^ the one 
from the other/' It is remarkable that the very same 
word is nsed here as St. Panl nses in our text. The 
probability is^ that he recollected how easily he was 
provoked on that occasion ; at all events^ he* spoke from 
his own experience ; he knew how anger had interfered 
for a season, and interrupted the love between him^d 
Barnabas, and from such a character, a description like 
this comes with touching power. 

But the instance to which I wished more particularly 
to direct your attention, is one in which his conduct 
stands in vivid contrast with that of our blessed Lord. 
It was when he was brought before the council of the 
Jewish Sanhedrim. He was declaring his uprightness 
of purpose and character. ''Men and brethren, I 
have lived in all good conscience before God until this 
day/' "And the high priest, Ananias, commanded them 
that stood by him to smite him on the mouth.'' Then 
Paul's spirit was roused. He could not bear that: 
" God shall smite thee, thou whited wall," he said, " for 
sittest thou to judge me after the law, and comtnandest 
me to be smitten contrary to the law?" We can 
imagine how the face flushed, and the eye fired with 
those words ; but it was soon over. They that stood 
by, said, " Revilest thou God's high priest ? " And in 
an instant the angry spirit is all gone, and a fuU con- 
fession is made. " I wist not, brethren, that he was 
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the liigli priest^ for it is written^ thou shalt not speak 
evil of the ruler of thy people/' How plainly it proves, 
that although the angry temper might be roused, there 
was the true spirit of the child of God to own that he 
was wrong. 

You and I shall do well, if when like St. Paul we are 
betrayed into an angry and unbecoming temper, we 
are, like him, willing humbly to acknowledge it. But 
now just contrast it with the conduct of our Lord in 
similar circumstances. '' When He was accused before 
the chief priests and elders, He answered nothing.^', 
'^ He was brought as a lamb to the slaughter ; and as a 
sheep before his shearers was dumb ; so He openeth 
not His mouth.'' Let it be our aim to learn of Him. 
They mocked Him, railed at Him, buffetted Him, spit 
upon Him ; but they never drew from Him one word 
of anger. If He could bear scorn so meekly, oh surely 
we should learn not to be easily provoked. Let us set 
His blessed example before us, and at least acknowledge 
that is what we ought to be ; and Grod will bless the 
e£fort. We shall not perfectly succeed; we shall fail 
from time to time ; but we shall be enabled to subdue the 
angry temper ; and so far try to cultivate the charity 
described in our text, as that in our own homes and 
with our Mends, the world may be able to say of us as 
they did of the Christians of old, " See how these 
Christians love one another." 
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" Charitf thinketh no evil"— 1 Cor. xiiL 6. 

Every individual has his own besetting sin. There is 
generally, if not always, some one evil or more to which 
the mind has a peculiar tendency ; and it is a mark of 
practical spiritual wisdom to see it, and to know how 
to oppose it. What is true of individuals is true also of 
communities ; and there are besetting sins which belong 
to a particular age. There are many such, and one 
after another they rise to the surface, and become 
formidable temptations, according to the circumstances 
of the tune. 

There is one sin which is especially prominent in this 
age. It is getting fearfully common, and I fear is 
spreading very widely and very rapidly. I mean 
detraction ! A general tendency to speak and think 
evil of every body and every thing. The proof of it is 
to be found in our literature. Fiction, and the periodical 
press, abound with it ; nor is it confined to these. There 
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is one publication which seems to Have been published 
with no other object than to find faulty and speak evil 
of every thing that comes in its way. It has been 
called by a name which indicates this characteristic ; 
and apparently it deserves that name. There is in this 
age a growing disposition to fix on bad points ; to look 
at the unfavourable side of things^ and to take pleasure 
in harsh and unkind criticism. There could not be 
such publications if the public mind was not prepared 
for them^ and if there was no taste for a kind of read- 
ing which indulges in this unloving spirit; and it is 
making such progress^ that Christians should be much 
on their guard against it. There can be nothing more 
contrary to the Spirit of Christ, or more likely to inter- 
fere with all that is beautiful in Christian character. 

We win begin by pointing out the nature of the evil 
here described. Charity ihinheth no evil. Again we 
see the proof that this description was written for those 
whose natures are fallen, or we should not have needed 
the warning contained in our text. The evil here indi- 
cated is a disposition to impute bad motives to people ; 
to look at their conduct in an unfavourable light ; to 
put an unkind construction on anything they do. 
Where this is indulged it leads to suspicion ; a state of 
mind miserable to its possessor, and productive often of 
much injury. It leads people to look out for unkind- 
ness ; to be on the watch for little mistakes, which may 
be construed into intentional offences; and then this 
engenders a habit of censoriousness ; a disposition to 
speak to the discredit of others, and to say things which 
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will create an onfayonrable impression. It is the habit 
of sliarp and severe criticism ; a love of finding fanlt ; 
and more especially of speakmy evil. 

Such is the evil to which we have to give our atten- 
tion to-day. It is very sad ; it is more, it is hateful. 
Whence comes it ? Of course the answer will be, from 
the sin of our nature, and from Satan ; and so it does. 
But perhaps few of us have given much thought to the 
way in which Satan first introduced it. We know that 
aU evil, in some shape or other, must have come from 
Satan; but there is a more special, a more emphatic 
way, in which he is represented as first practising this 
sin himself, and then in his hateful malignity leading 
others to practise it too. There is a terrible, an awfiil 
sense in which Satan may be said to be the author of 
this sin. It is in an emphatic sense his own. 

Let us turn to the account of its first introduction 
into the world. It was in the garden of Eden. Listen 
to the subtle way in which Satan insinuated the thought 
of evil into the mind of Eve. ''Hath Gt)d said. Ye 
shall not eat of every tree of the garden ?'' But Eve 
answers unsuspectingly, '' We may eat of the fruit of 
the trees of the garden; but of the fruit of the tree 
which is in the midst of the garden God hath said. Ye 
shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die.^^ 
Now comes the foul calumny upon the character of Grod ; 
the first instance of thinking and speaking evil. " And 
the serpent said unto the woman. Ye shall not surely 
die ; for Ood doth know that in the day ye eat thereof, 
then your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods. 
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knowing good and evil." I do not know whether Satan 
really thought this ; it is very likely that he did ; at all 
events he said it ; and he contrived to make Eve think 
it. The probability is, however, that Satan did really 
think what he said ; that^ smarting under the irrever- 
sible punishment to which he was doomed^ his whole 
spirit was so embittered, that he had come to disbelieve 
e^en in the goodness of God ; and so he persuaded Eve 
to believe the frightful blasphemy that God did not 
wish them to eat of that particular tree, lest they should 
become as wise as Himself. This was the first instance 
of the sin of thinking evil. It began with Satan thinking 
and speaking evil of God. Anything more shocking, or 
more awful, it is scarcely possible to conceive — except 
that you and I may be guilty of the same kind of sin ! ! 
We know what the effect was. Eve believed Satan. 
She turned to notice the tree. Probably she had 
scarcely ever looked at it before ; but now the poison 
began its work, by leading her to suspect that what 
Satan said might be true. ^'And when the woman 
saw that the tree was good for food, and that it was 
pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make 
one wise, she took of the fruit thereof, and did eat, and 
gave also to her husband with her, and he did eat." 
Thus, the sin that ^^ brought death into the world and 
all our woe," was the sin of thinking evil. The tempta- 
tion was addressed at once to her whole nature ; to her 
bodily desires; she "saw that the tree was good for 
food, and that it was pleasant to the eyes"; to the 
mental nature — '' it was a tree to be desired to make 
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one wise''; and to the spirit, that part of our being 
whicli apprehends God — by causing her to distrust His 
goodness, and to doubt His tmth. I do not think any 
of ns can reflect upon the train of evil brought in by 
this one sin, without feeling that it ought to act as a 
very solemn warning against our indulging it. 

But this instance, frightftd as it is, is not the only 
one in which Satan is recorded in God's word as 
'^ thinking evil." He practised it against Job. The 
book of Job is very peculiar ; and the way in which the 
narrative is presented to us may be differently inter- 
preted. Every student of Scripture is bound to examine 
for himself, and to make up his mind to such an inter- 
pretation as shall best satisfy his own judgment, in 
accordance with the rest of Scripture. We know that 
it is the word of God, but with that point settled, it 
admits of various interpretations. Whatever view you 
may take of it, however, the teaching is quite plain. In 
the first chapter God is represented as calling Satan's 
attention to the character of Job. " The Lord said unto 
Satan,. Hast thou considered My servant Job, that there 
is none like him in the earth, a perfect and an upright 
man, one that feareth God and escheweth evil ? Then 
Satan answered the Lord, and said. Doth Job fear God 
for nought ? Hast not Thou made an hedge about him 
and about his house, and about aU that he hath on 
every side ? . . . But put forth Thine hand now, and 
touch all that he hath, and he will curse Thee to Thy 
face. Can any calumny be imagined more malignant 
than this ? It is very likely again that Satan believed 
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it ; that Job only feared God and served Him^ because 

it was an advantage to him to do so. Grod gave him 

leave to try whether it was so. " The Lord said unto 

Satan^ Behold^ all that he hath is in thy power^ only 

upon himself put not forth thine hand.'^ Then Satan 

began his work. Blow after blow deprived Job of his 

property, and then of his children. He was left utterly 

destitute. But as yet he had gained nothing ; Job was 

enabled to stand. The trial only brought out the 

firmness of his faith, and the strength of his patience. 

We can hardly find anything more beautifiil in the 

whole of Scripture than the way in which Job accepted 

the afflictions which came upon him. '^ Naked came I 

out of my mother's womb, and naked shall I return 

thither ; the Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, 

blessed be the name of the Lord.'^ May you and I, 

when our trials come, be able to receive them in the 

same spirit ; meekly submitting to the sorrow, whatever 

it may be, in humble and thankful confidence in the 

character of God. Again; God is represented as turning 

Satan's attention to the character of Job. '' Hast thou 

considered my servant Job, that there is none like him 

in the earth, a perfect and an upright man, one that 

feareth God and escheweth evil ? And still he holdeth 

&st his integrity, although thou movedst Me against 

him, to destroy him without cause.'' But the fierce 

malignity of Satan had not yet reached its height. 

"And Satan answered the Lord, and said. Skin for 

skin, yea, all that a man hath will he give for his life. 

But put forth Thine hand now and touch his bone and 
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his flesh, and he will curse Thee to Thy face/' Again 
Satan is allowed to try his worst, with the exception of 
his life. But you see how hideous the sin is of thinking 
evil, and speaking evil, against a holy servant of God. 
We only need to have it presented to us in this naked 
form, to see how hateful and revolting it is. It failed 
to injure Job ; for though his faith failed through the 
extremity of the trial, yet through his fall all his self- 
righteousness was rooted out, and in the end he was 
twice as well off as he had been before. That is all 
that Satan's malice can ever do against the true 
servants of God. It is only the means of shewing 
them their sinfulness and their failures, and leading 
them to trust more simply in Christ. But I have 
pointed out the passage now that you may see in all its 
deformity, the sin of thinking evil ; and that all of us, 
recollecting from whom it first came, and who it is that 
delights to practise it, may pray God, for Christ's sake, 
to enable us to guard against it. 

But this is a sin which is not only practised by the 
evil one himself; he tempts wicked men to do the 
same. It was practised against John the Baptist, and 
even against our blessed Lord Himself. It did not 
matter what they did, no purity of character could 
disarm the malice of those who sought occasion to find 
fault. ^^ John came neither eating nor drinking, and 
they say. He hath a devil. The Son of Man came 
eating and drinking, and they say. Behold, a man 
gluttonous and a wine bibber, a friend of publicans 
and sinners." Could anything more plainly prove the 
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desire of these men to look harshly and unfavourably 
upon any characters that were superior to their own ? 
Could there be a stronger instance of thinking evil than 
this ? You see how hateful it is ! Let us all be warned 
to give it up altogether, and never, under any circum- 
stances, to be tempted to indulge in it. 

But besides these instances of thinking evil, the 
Word of God speaks very strongly against it. First of 
all, as regards imputing bad motives. " Judge not, 
that ye be not judged. For with what judgement ye 
judge, ye shall be judged, and with what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to you again. ^' Solemn 
words ! They teach us very plainly, that if we think 
we have a commission to sit in judgment upon the faults 
of others, we are quite wrong. They teach us too, 
that the baneful habit of giving people credit for wrong 
motives, is sure to come back in some way or other, 
upon ourselves. I will tell you one way in which it 
does so. It will make us suspicious. If we think 
unkindly of others, we shall be justly punished in 
fancying others think ill of us. It is true that persons 
may act sometimes in a way that we do not quite 
understand. Their conduct may appear to us to be a 
little doubtful. You may say, ^' we cannot help judging 
them, when their conduct gives rise to it.^^ No, but 
all conduct admits of two constructions. What we must 
try to do, is to put the test construction on the conduct 
of others.. We must never allow ourselves to view it 
in its worst light. Christian love wiU lead us to give 
them credit for the best motive, and to interpret theiv 
conduct in the kindest way. m 
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Then as to censoriousness^ speaking evil^ taking 
pleasure in making other people^s faults a subject of 
conversation^ the Word of God is very plain indeed. 
We are to put away all malice^ and all guile^ and 
hypocrisies and envies, and aU evil speakings/' There 
is another passage stronger still. In the Epistle to 
Titus, there are directions given as to the conduct and 
character of the converts. ^^ The aged women likewise, 
that they be in behaviour as becometh holiness, not 
false accusers !'^ A young lady who had begun to learn 
Greek, told me that she was quite horrified when she 
found out what is the meaning of that word in the 
original. What do you suppose it is ? Devils I It is 
quite true ! It shews what God thinks about evil 
speaking. It is Satan's sin ; and those who aro guilty 
of it are like him. I think we want no stronger warn- 
ing to keep us from yielding to it. 

Then there are all those solemn statements about the 
sins of the tongue. How forcibly St. James speaks ! 
" The tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity ; so is the 
tongue among our members, that it defileth the whole 
body, and setteth on fire the course of nature j and it 
is set on fire of hell V* Such is the nature of the evil 
against which we are warned in our text j and it is 
very terrible indeed. Our next duty is to see how 
the principle of Christian love will enable us to over- 
come it. 

In the first place^ true love delights to dwell on that 
which is favourable in those it loves. It is not true 
love which is ready to give people credit for unkindness. 
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to think the worst of any little mistake or neglect, and 
to take up any little doubtful circumstance, and construe 
it unfavourably. K you are in the habit of acting so to 
your friends, do not fancy you have much love for them. 
True love never does this; it looks the kind side; 
delights to dwell on proofs of affection ; takes pleasure 
in contemplating what is beautiful and worthy of admi- 
ration ; and if the thought of a fault suggests itself, it is 
quickly put away, never encouraged. 

One of the surest tests of love, is to be found in the 
way we think of persons in their absence. You may be 
sure you have not much love for those, of whom you 
never think in their absence. We cannot help thinking 
of those we love : and how do we think of them ? How 
does a mother think about her absent child ? Is it of 
his faults she thinks the most ? Oh no ; she likes to 
think of those qualities which are pleasing and agree- 
able. She thinks that he is beautiful, or that he is 
clever. She thinks that he is good, or industrious. 
She lets her mind dwell on his probable advancement 
in life, on his growing in stature, on his being in favour 
with God and man. And although she may some- 
times be obliged to think of his faults, it is to grieve 
and mourn over them, but never to dwell on them with 
pleasure, still less to speak of them harshly and unkindly 
to others. Her love is true and deep ; and that sort 
of love takes pleasure in dwelling on all that is beautiful 
in its object. Let us test our love in this way ; and if 
we find that we like to think about persons^ faults, or 
that we are inclined to fancy them wanting in love to 
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ourselves, let us not deceive ourselves into thinking we 
have a great deal of love to them. 

Again. The rule of Christian love is, " Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.^' How would you like 
to know that you were thought unkindly of by other 
people ? Would you like to be told that other persons 
spoke harshly and unkindly of you ? It would give 
you very great pain ; it would make you very indignant, 
and yet if you do it to others, what right have you to 
suppose that they do it not to you ? 

We like to think that our friends think kindly of us, 
that they make allowances for us, and put the best 
construction upon what we do ; then we ought to do 
the same to them. Becollect the other rule of love, 
*' Do unto others as you would that others should do 
unto you y" and if you like others to speak and think 
kindly of you, then take care to act upon the same 
principle towards them. 

Again. The principle of a true love requires that we 
should " do good unto all men.'' It is a Christian duty. 
Do you think it does any good to speak against people 
behind their backs? It often does a great deal of 
mischief to them, and it always does a great deal of 
harm to yourself. There are very few cases indeed, in 
which it is a Christian duty to speak of other people's 
faults behind their backs. There are some cases, but 
they hardly ever happen : and remember it is never 
right, unless it is in some way or other to do that 
other person good. What possible good can it do 
us, for other people to talk about our faults in our 
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absence ? No, if they want to find fault, let them come 
to us like Christian men and women, and tell us to our 
face what they think is wrong. That is true love, but 
the habit of talking of people's faults in their absence, 
is no kindness to any body, and it is contrary to the 
spirit of Christian love. 

What a description St. Paul gives of this pernicious 
habit of going about to find out, and tell out the faults 
of others. ^' Withal they learn to be idle, wandering 
about firom house to house ; and not only idle, but 
tatlers also and hu-syhodiea, speaking things which they 
ought not/' It is self-love which is at the bottom of 
a great deal of this fault-finding. Those who do it 
have a secret sense of superiority over those of whom 
they thus speak ; and this habit encourages it. It is 
fearfully dangerous ; it does a great deal of harm to 
other people ; and it does a great deal more harm to 
themselves. 

It may be asked. Then are we not to see other 
people's faults at all ? To which I reply, we cannot 
help seeing the faults of others, nor would it be well if 
we could. We are not required to shut our eyes, and 
to refuse to see the truth. Every character has it faults. 
There are none so blameless, but if we come to know 
them, we can see their imperfections very plainly ; and 
it is true on the other hand, that none are so bad but 
that they have some good point ; none are so unworthy 
but they may become partakers of the grace of Grod. 
Our duty is to see the truth on hoth sides. It is very 
easy indeed to see the faults of Scripture characters. 
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Thejr are recorded so disfcmctlj, that we cannot help 
seeing them. St. Paul had by nature an angry disposi-. 
tion. He was a thorough Jew^ and a thorough Pharisee^ 
and no one can read the account of the contention be- 
tween himself and Barnabas^ or of his angry retort when 
smitten by command of the high priest^ without seeing 
that he had an angry temper. Bot then his talents are 
so great^ and his excellencies so many^ that we should 
never think of dwelling on the fault of his temper. So 
is it with our fellow- Christians now. We are not to be 
blind to their faults ; we are not to refuse to see failings 
even in those who are dearest to us; nor are we to 
excuse them, or think less severely of them, because 
they are the faults of those we love. The Apostle says, 
and it is a beautiful admonition, " let love be "(Tithout 
dissimulation ; abhor that which is evil, cleave to that 
which is good.^^ But then he goes on to say^ " Be 
kindly affeotioned one to another with brotherly love, 
in honour preferring one another.^^ We are to see 
faults when they are before us, and to see them as they 
are : but we are not to look for them, nor to dwell upon 
them ; and above all, it is not our business to point 
them out to others. 

There is one view more which I should like to present 
to you. You probably know the fable of the old Greek 
mythology concerning Nemesis. The idea was, that 
there were certain faults and evils, the commission of 
which were punished by Nemesis. The commission of 
the fault produced a certain phantom, which dogged the 
footsteps of the man, and followed him wherever he 
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went. That phantom was called Nemesis. Such was 
the fable, but it contains a deep truth of human experi- 
ence. There is probably .no fault which we commit, no 
sinful habit in which we indulge, of which we do not 
feel the consequences. It is so with the sin of thinking 
evil. The true Nemesis for those who think evil is, 
that they will be sure to suspect others of thinking ill 
of them. It is a certain punishment, and a very miser- 
able one. They will get into the habit of suspecting 
that every one has something to say against them. It 
is a very painful result of forming such a habit ; let me 
recommend you to escape the punishment, by avoiding 
the sin. 

The next question is, how can we be sure to succeed? 
The first thing to be done is to pray. Pray for the 
power of the Spirit of God to produce, and to increase 
in you, the principle of love to God, and love to man. 
Without His power there can be no progress, but you 
can never depend on Him in vain. Again. Whenever 
you see a fault in another, pray for him. It is a sure 
remedy against thinking evil. When you begin to 
pray for a person, you must love them. It is impossible 
you can indulge an unkind or censorious feeling then. 
Make a rule of praying for any one, directly you see a 
fiault in him. It will do. him far more good than think- 
ing evil of him, and even if it does him no good, it will 
be sure to do you good. 

In the next place, believe in the forgiveness of sins, 
for Christ^s dear sake. Of course for those who mean 
to go on in sin, there can be no forgiveness : but 
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if you come to Grod tliroDgli His dear Son with tme 
repentance^ confessing yonr nnworthiness^ it is your 
privilege to beKeve that all your sins are blotted out. 
Yon may often fail through the weakness and infirmity 
of your nature; but just as the rising sun di^erses the 
mists and vapours which have gathered over the earthy 
so when we come and confess our sins with simple faith 
in a crucified Redeemer^ we may believe that His love 
shines out^ and they disappear as the morning cloud ; 
and this will help us to look kindly upon others. To 
live in the light of forgiven sin, is the surest way to 
avoid the practice of thinking evil of others. We can- 
not dwell upon the faults of others, when we are in the 
habit of looking at our own, in the light of the cross of 
Christ. 

There is a duty set forth in one of the parables of 
our Lord, which is probably less thought of than any 
other. I do not know one, the practical teaching of 
which appears to be so much forgotten, and yet if it 
were practised, I know nothing more calculated to put 
a stop to the evil we are now considering. It is to be 
found in the 7th of Matthew, and the 3rd verse. 
^' Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother's 
eye, and considerest not the beam that is in thine 
own eye ? Or how wilt thou say to thy brother, let me 
pull out the mote out of thine eye ; and, behold, a 
beam is in thine own eye. Thou hypocrite, first cast 
out the beam out of thine own eye; and then shalt 
thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother's 
eye V^ This parable is a very remarkable one. The 
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images here chosen are ahnost hyperbolical in their 
violence of contrast, and they were, I doubt not, pur- 
posely so chosen in order more vividly to impress the 
mind. The ''mote^' means those little specks of 
matter, dust, or what not, that are made visible to the 
eye in the sunbeams, and that are floating everywhere ; 
the '^ beam " refers to one of the large pieces of timber 
which goes to support the roof of the house. Such is 
the parable, and what a lesson it teaches us ! That 
whenever we see a fault in another, we are to look into 
our own hearts, and see if we cannot find a greater 
one. We generally can if we try. At any rate our 
Lord lays it down as a rule, that directly we find our- 
selves unfavourably criticising other people, and finding 
out their defects of character, we are to go at once to 
our own closets, and our own hearts, and see how much 
worse we are in God's sight. Let me recommend you, 
dear friends, to try this plan. It will wonderfully help 
you in trying not to think evil of any body. Do you 
ask, how it can be that we shall always be able to find 
worse faults in ourselves, than we can see in others ? 
Outwardly perhaps we cannot ; but when we look into 
the depths of our hearts, and see how we have slighted 
the leadings of His Spirit; how far we have lived 
below our privileges as children of God ; how we have 
sinned against light and knowledge, and neglected 
opportunities of doing good ; such a view of ourselves 
will greatly diminish the inclination to search out the 
faults of others ! 

Once more let me remind you that it is not intended 
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we should not have a keen insight into character. It 
is a very great advantage ; it is a gift of God. The 
Christian is not to be blind and foolish; he is not 
to shut his eyes to the truth, lest it should interfere 
with his Christian charity. He is to have a right judg- 
ment in all things, and it is as important that he should 
be able rightly to estimate character as anything else, 
but then he need not dwell on the dark side of the 
character ; he may so see the faults as to be sorry for 
them, and he need never so see them, as to hide from 
his eyes the greater faults which, if he is honest, he can 
find in his own. 

I have little time to point you to the example of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, as exhibiting a beautiful contrast to 
the evil we have been considering. Of course it was 
perfect and divine. It was ever His habit to put the 
kindest construction on the conduct of those around 
Him. The disciples saw one casting out devils in His 
name and they came and told Jesus. '' Master, we saw 
one casting out devils in thy name ; and we forbad him, 
because he followeth not us.'' They thought he could 
not be acting rightly when he stood aloof, and had not 
joined himself to the band of the disciples. But what 
did Jesus say? Did He commend them for their 
harshness ? No ; He taught them to put the kindest 
construction on his conduct. '' Forbid him not,'' He 
said; for there is no man that can do a miracle in my 
name, that can lightly speak evil of me." '^ He that is 
not against us is on our part." It was the same 
throughout. To mention only one more instance. The 
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same tender considerate love was shewn to His disciples. 
'^ Having loved His own wluch were in the world. He 
loved them unto the end," As the time of His agony 
and crucifixion drew near. He told His disciples what 
was about to happen, and He took three of the chosen 
band to accompany Him to the Garden of Gethsemane. 
He asked them to stay and watch with Him, and then 
He went away a little further to pray. It was the hour 
of His bitterest agony when the weight of a world^s sin 
was pressing upon His spirit, and one would have 
thought that a request made then could not have been 
denied. But He came back and found them asleep ! 
He gently remonstrated with Peter, who had been 
boasting of his fidelity and aflFection. ''What, could 
ye not watch with Me one hour?*' He went away 
again, and returned again to find that sleep had over- 
powered them. They had no excuse to oflFer. He 
might well have reproached them, and doubted whether 
their love could be true ; but He doubted them not. 
He found the excuse for them. He looked at their 
conduct in the kindest light, and put upon it the best 
construction. And oh, may we love one another as He 
hath loved us ; '' The spirit truly is ready. He said, but 
the flesh is weak.'' 
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" Charity rejoiceth not in iniquity."—! Cor. xiii. pt. 6. 

It is perhaps one of the plainest proofs of the inspiration 
of the Apostle Panl^ that snch a description as that 
before us should have been mentioned. The word in 
the original properly means ''injustice''; but since, in 
Scripture, ''injustice'' or "unrighteousness" often 
stands for every thing that is contrary to the will of 
God, our translators have done wisely in rendering it 
by the word "iniquity." Now, it would not have been 
at aU surprising to find such a warning addressed to 
very wicked persons. We should not have been 
astonished, for instance, if it had been addressed to 
such characters as are spoken of in the 50th Psalm : 
"When thou sawest a thief, then thou consentedst 
with him, and hast been partaker with the adulterers." 
If it had been said to such persons, " You must not 
take pleasure in sin ; you must not partake of and 
rejoice in the iniquity of these wicked men," we should 
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have thougtt sucli a warning very applicable and 
appropriate. But it was not to such persons that St. 
Paul was writing. It was to men who had been very 
wicked, but who were no longer so. He says of them, 
referring to some gross sins, '^ Such were some of you ; 
but ye are washed, bat ye are sanctified, but ye are 
justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the 
Spirit of our God." St. Paul was writing to professing 
Christians, many of whom were taught and gmded by 
the Spirit of God, and it is to these persons that he 
speaks when he says, " Charity rejoiceth not in iniquity." 
This proves that St. Paul had a deep knowledge of 
human nature, which had been taught, and could only 
have been taught, by the power of the Spirit of God. 
He knew that the tendency to this sin, and the habit 
of it, to some extent, remained even in them that were 
regenerate ; and so he added to the many other won- 
' derful descriptions of Christian love, that it " rejoiceth 
not in iniquity." 

It is probable that those who have studied carefully 
this wonderful chapter, have felt that most of the descrip- 
tions here given, have pointed out some fault or sinful 
tendency, which had some application to themselves ; 
but probably not a few feel, with regard to this descrip- 
tion, ^' Well, I do not think I have any inclination to 
rejoice in iniquity ; I am not aware that this has any 
application to me." My answer is. Do not be too sure. 
What I would have you to do is, to examine ; and that, 
not after the manner of dissemblers with God, but with 
a real and honest desire to find out the truth ; and I 
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think we shall all find that we are more liable to it than ! 

we suppose. \ 

Following OUT nsnal plan^ we will begin by examining 
the natare of the evil against which we are here warned. 
What is it to ''rejoice in iniquity^'? Perhaps it will 
help US to understand it better, if we take an instance 
in which it appears in its gross form, and as practised 
by ungodly men. Of course, with them it is very 
common. They not only act in total disregard of the 
will of God themselves, but they often take a positive 
pleasure in seeing others do the same. Look at the 
description given in Hosea of the wickedness of these 
ungodly men : '' When I would have healed Israel, 
then the iniquity of Ephraim was discovered, and the 
wickedness of Samaria; for they commit falsehood; 
and the thief cometh, and the troop of robbers spoileth 
without. And they consider not in their hearts, that 
I remember all their wickedness ; now their own doings 
have beset them about ; they are before my face. They 
make the king glad with their wickedness, and the 
princes with their lies.^' This last is the verse to which 
I wished especially to draw your attention, as shewing 
clearly what the evil is. It is taking pleasure in sin ; 
rejoicing in the doings of those who violate truth, and 
justice, and righteousness. It is being glad at robbery, 
and oppression, and cruelty. It is the state of mind to 
which men come when they glory in their shame, and 
feel a positive enjoyment when others fall into sin. It 
is aptly described by St. Paul in the 1st of Eomans, 
that awful chapter in which the terrible wickedness of 
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human nature is so forcibly pourtrayed ; at the conclu- 
sion of the picture it is said, '^Who, knowing the 
judgment of God, that they which commit such things 
are worthy of death, not only do the same, but have 
pleasure in those that do them/' Such is the nature 
of the evil in its worst, its gross form : — ^men rejoicing 
in evil, talking over it with pleasure, communicating 
gladly about the wickedness of others. It is a sad 
picture, but it does not want its counterpart in the 
present day. It is an evil which, it is to be feared, is 
growing extensively in society, and that among those 
who ought to know better. What does it prove ? 
How is it to be accounted for ? It is natural. It 
proves that there must be a plague-spot somewhere in 
the heart of man, which makes this sort of thing a 
pleasure to him . To such a form of rej oicing in iniquity; 
or any approach to it, you probably have never felt 
inclined. Thank God for it. Thank God for the 
absence of temptation ; for your sheltered position ; for 
your hatred of sin ; for the work of God^s Spirit ; for 
the love of God^s word ; for your Christian training ; 
and for the example of Christ. There are multitudes 
of ungodly men in this Christian country, who exult in 
the success of wicked practices, and delight to recount 
deeds of profligacy, and shame ; these are the men that 
work iniquity with greediness, and who actually enjoy 
to hear of evil being done. 

I need dwell no longer on this form of the evil. I 
want to shew, however, more in detail, how prevalent 
it is in its minor forms, where we are in far more dan- 
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ger of being canght by it. To prove the prevalence, 
let ns first see how it shews itself in the daily press of 
this country. The press stands in the foremost place 
for its power to influence the minds of the mass. Its 
influence is far greater than that of the pulpit. Men 
hear a sermon once a week, perhaps ; the pulpit, how- 
ever eloquent, however earnest, can only hope to gain 
men^s attention for an hour or two on the Sunday ; and 
they have their newspapers in their hands every day. 
It is by far the most powerful engine we have for 
influencing the minds of men. Now think how large a 
portion of the daily press is taken up with recounting 
evils of one kind or another. How many columns of 
our newspapers are taken up every day with accounts 
of litigation ; proceedings in our courts of justice, trials, 
and police reports ! They are mostly so many narra- 
tives of guilt, and crime, and wrong, and injustice. Yet, 
who does not know how much pleasure people take in 
reading them ? What a deal of amusement they aflford ! 
Far be it fi'om me to say, that there should not be the 
greatest and fullest publicity given to these things ; it 
is right persons should know how our courts of law and 
justice are carried on ; but that these accounts should 
fill so large a portion of every newspaper, plainly proves 
that there is a large class who like, to read them, and 
who find their daily amusement in so doing. "We 
cannot do this, without at least being in the greatest 
possible danger of rejoicing in iniquity ; and, at all 
events, the daily press afibrds abundance of food, 
whereby such a taste may be gratified. 
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Again, look at our works of fiction ! What is it 
whicli makes them so interesting ? Very often, the 
pleasurable excitement produced, by the evil, and the 
wrong, which are presented to the mind. Many of 
those books are written in such a way, as to aflFord 
amusepaent^ by a story of successful wrong. It fosters a 
state of mind that takes a sort of pleasure in sin. How 
often you find young persons complaining of a book that 
it is dull ; and if you ask why ? you find that it lacks the 
attraction and excitement, which would attach to it if it 
had more of the description of people doing wrong. I 
am not talking now of that class of books which are 
called the " sensation novels." Those we sjiould never 
think of reading ; but there are many other works of 
fiction which we should take up for the very purpose of 
observing their character and tendency. It is the duty 
of ministers especially to know something about the 
books which form so much of the reading of our young 
people. They ought to know what is going on in the 
minds of those around them ; and I warn you that there 
is an excessive danger to the mind in the excitement of 
reading books of this character ; because, when you 
come to examine the feeling, you find that it is largely 
mixed up with pleasure in what is wrong. 

Look at works of tragedy, for instance. It has been 
well said by an ancient writer, that the use of tragedy 
was to purify the passions by pain and fear. I believe 
there is truth in it ; but what a humbling fact it is that 
human nature needs to be so purified 1 When we come 
to examine the sort of pleasure derived from reading 

N 
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works of this class^ we find that it is prodaced to a 
large extent by a contemplation of evil in the charac- 
ters brought before us. Probably most of us feel 
that we could not have anything to do with the 
drama, and know nothing about tragedy as it is ex- 
hibited on the stage ; but there are very few of us who 
do not sometimes take up Shakespeare ; and I would 
remind you of the danger there is, that the pleasure it 
sometimes affords us is something akin to rejoicing in 
iniquity. Look at the character of Hamlet, for instance. 
There is that in it which, if we are not very much on 
our guard, will lead us, before we are. aware of it, to 
take pleasure in sin. 

It is the same with comedy. There is much pleasure 
provided by the exhibition of the humorous, and the 
fantastic, and the fanciful, in the minds and manners of 
men ; but a good deal of what is called comedy, is only 
an exhibition of clever sin. I could give you an 
instance of this from the same wonderful writer ; but I 
shall have said enough if I set you on your guard 
against a great, but very common, danger, which most 
works of fiction present. 

Let me recommend you to examine for yourselves 
what it is that gives you pleasure in the books that you 
read; and do not take it for granted, because you 
enjoy it, that it is therefore innocent or safe. It is 
very easy indeed to be caught taking pleasure in what 
is contrary to the will of God. I do not believe we 
should allow ourselves to do it if we saw what we were 
doing; but if we do not watch, the reading of the 
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present day presents great and frequent temptations 
for persons to take pleasure in what is wrong. 

Allow me to mention another way in which the evil 
is likely to overtake us. I allude to the way in which 
the sin of others affects us. How very common it is, 
for instance, to be amused at the effect produced by 
drunkenness ! Persons listen to the silly speeches, and 
watch the grotesque attitudes of a drunken man, and 
they rather enjoy itj and, at all events, they feel it 
very difficult not to laugh at him. Yet, when we come 
to consider that drunkenness is one of the sins which 
God's word distinctly condemns, the sight of it ought 
not to give us any pleasure. It is very much like 
'^ rejoicing in iniquity .'' It is taking a pleasure in 
what God condemns. 

Then how is it as to conversation ? It is true that 
great improvement has taken place in it. I know, both 
as regards our literature and the general conversation 
which is current in society, the language which was 
common in the days of Swift, for instance, would not 
be tolerated now. But we must not fancy there is no 
evil at all. On the contrary, I have heard that the 
evil, the coarseness, the double meanings, and the 
wickedness of this sort of language, is coming back in 
circles, where the rank and station of those who engage 
in it might lead us to hope for something better. But 
with that we have nothing to do. Yet, I am not sure 
that our conversation is quite free from evil. It is not 
a very uncommon thing to hear the Evil One spoken of 
hghtly and jestingly, and with a laugh ! It is very 

n2 
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dangerons. It leads many to think of him as a myth^ 
invented to frighten persons^ and having no reality at 
all. Let me tell you, that when people allow themselves 
to talk in this way, it is probably a temptation of Satan 
that leads them to do it ; for, depend upon it, there is 
nothing he would like better than to get people to 
believe he had no existence ; and nothing is more likely 
to make persons think there is no such being, as to 
speak of him in such a way as to produce a 'laugh. 
But there are other ways in which we, perhaps, may be 
more likely to go wrong. How common it is to hear 
persons say things not quite in accordance with truth I 
How frequent is a want of strict accuracy of speech ! 
The utterance of compliments not spoken from the 
heart I The sharp and sarcastic reply ; the pleasure of 
giving a quick answer, regardless of the pain it may- 
cause ; and all this with a certain degree of pleasure 
and enjoyment, which at least borders upon the evil here 
mentioned, and which should make us, at all events^ 
feel the danger of it. 

There is one other phase of the evil which it will not 
do to omit. Sochefoucault says, that no man has a 
friend he loves so well, as not to be pleased to hear 
some evil of him. I am afraid to some extent it is true. 
I will give you a proof of it. If we know any one who 
has fallen into some sin, we rather like to tell it. But 
that would not be, if it did not give us some pleasure. 
The reason is, I suppose, because it enables us to think 
he is not so very superior ; and perhaps it does more ; 
it enables us to fancy that perhaps, after all, we are in 
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some things superior to him. It is a very humbling 
view of human nature ; but you must have noticed the 
sort of eagerness there is to be the first to tell anything 
to the disadvantage of another. Persons like to talk 
about the mistakes and the follies of their friends^ and 
depend upon it, when they do, they are not altogether 
free from the evil here described. 

I think I have said enough to make us all feel that 
the evil is so completely a part of our fallen nature, that 
the remains of it, and the tendencies to it, are to be 
found in God^s people ; and that we have all need to 
feel the danger, and to be jealously on our guard, lest 
in some form or other we fall into it. 

We now proceed to speak of the remedy for this 
evil. It is set forth in our text : '^ Charity rejoiceth 
not in iniquity.'' True Christian love supplies the only 
principle, which will enable us to overcome this ten- 
dency ; and it will be easy to shew how it does so. We 
must repeat, that a true love can only spring out of a 
true faith. Such love to our fellow-men, as is here 
described, is something far higher than merely natural 
affection ; if it is to be such a love as God will accept, 
it must spring first from love to Him. But there can 
be no true love to God, without a true faith in Him ; 
and that faith can only spring from a true view of 
God's character, as it is revealed in His word. No 
man can be said to have a true faith, who does not 
accept what the Word of God reveals concerning our- 
selves and Him. But when we come to learn the 
character of God from His Word, we find out how 
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holy He is ! We read that " He is of purer eyes than 
to behold iniquity,'^ that He abhors every thing which 
is evil. How solemn are those words which are spoken 
by Christ in the person of Wisdom ! " Pride and arro- 
gance, and thefroward mouth do I hate/' There is only 
one thing that God hates, and that is sin ; if yon want 
to understand something of God^s hatred of sin, go 
and stand at the foot of the cross of Christ, and see it 
set forth in the most awful and emphatic form, by the 
death of His only-begotten Son ! Look upon that 
bleeding form ! See that crown of thorns ! Listen to 
that cry of agony ! and read in lines drawn by God's 
own hand. His solemn condenmation of sin. Look at 
that emphatic declaration made by St. Paul in the 8th 
chapter of the Epistle to the Eomans : '^ What the law 
could not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, God 
sending His own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and 
for sin, condemned sin in the flesh.'' We can con- 
ceive of nothing more solemn, nothing more awful, 
to prove God's intense hatred of sin. Get your convic- 
tions deepened as to God's abhorrence of sin, by 
standing at the foot of that cross, in penitence, in faith, 
in contemplation, in prayer ! That pierced side speaks 
as nothing else could of the holiness of God. When 
you think of Jesus bufietted, scourged, spit upon, and 
crucified, you will get such a view of the exceeding 
sinfulness of sin, as wiU lead you to exclaim, " God 
forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto me, 
and I unto the world." When the Holy Spirit has 
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thus convinced us of sin, by shewing us by faith the 
cross of Christ, He gives us another nature, and the 
pleasure of sin is gone for ever. God's purpose in the 
death of His only-begotten Son begins to be accom- 
plished ; '^ that the righteousness of the law might be 
fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh, but after 
the Spirit/' That new nature leads us to hate sin ; and 
there is nothing which the believer wishes and prays 
for more, than that he may hate sin. Then he cannot 
rejoice in it. He will love that Saviour who died for 
sinners, and He will love those for whom He died ; but 
when he remembers the awful penalty of sin endured 
by Christ, he wiU shrink from regarding it lightly, and 
treating it as a trivial thing. The love which is pro- 
duced by the Spirit of God, is a holy love, and the 
more we have of it, the less shall we, in any way, or 
under any form, be amused by that which displeases 
Him, and injures our fellow-men. 

But now a few words must be said as to the means 
to be used, by which we may hope increasingly to 
guard against the evil. The first, of course, is prayer. 
Ask for the grace of the Holy Spirit, that you may 
take right, views of sin ; ask that your love to your 
fellow-men may be too real, to admit of your taking a 
siniul pleasure in what is wrong in them. Ask Him to 
shew you the tendency there is to this evil, and the 
danger to which you are liable. Then again : Re- 
member that the Spirit of God is a Soly Spirit ! K 
you allow yourself to be *amused with what displeases 
Him, you grieve that Spirit. St. Paul, in the 4th 
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chapter of Ephesians, gives some remarkable admoni- 
tions. In the 29th verse, he says, "Let no corrupt 
communication proceed out of your mouth "; and in 
the 31st verse, he goes on to say, '* Let all bitterness 
and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil-speaking, 
be put away from you with all malice, and be y© kind 
one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, 
even as God for Christ's sake hath forgiven you/' 
Now see what he says in immediate connection with 
these commands. In the 30th verse we read, *' And 
grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, whereby y© are 
sealed unto the day of redemption." Would it not 
greatly help to guard us against every form of rejoicing 
in iniquity, if we were to recollect that the Holy Spirit 
is grieved every time He sees us finding a pleasure in 
telling what is to the disadvantage of another ? Let 
us think about it, and try to realize it ; and, by God's 
grace, we shall find this a very effectual means of 
avoiding this evil. 

Then there is the example of Christ. We have 
before spoken of His cross, which, the more we con- 
template it, the more will our senfie of sin become 
deepened, and our hatred of it be increased. Now let 
us look at His example. We shall see how He regarded 
sin by His treatment of sinners. We read of Him 
" looking round upon the Scribes and Pharisees, being 
grieved for the hardness of their hearts." How utterly 
contrary to the spirit of those who can laugh at sin, 
and be amused by it ! Then listen to the accents of 
tender sorrow in which He addressed His country- 
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people. ! '' Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for Me, 
but weep for yourselves and for your children/' With 
what deep and tender compassion He yearned over the 
city of His people. " When He drew near to the city 
He wept over if j not for its sorrows only, not because 
of the terrible destruction that was about to take place, 
but because of the sin which had caused it. '^ Oh, 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, 
and stonest them that are sent unto thee, how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, even as 
a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings; and 
(then comes the touching addition) ye would not.'* 
'' Behold, your house is left unto you desolate.'^ It is 
impossible to find an example of more touching sorrow 
for the sins of others, than is aflforded here. I would 
that we should often think of it; and if we did, it 
would tend to check the opposite spirit, and produce 
that state of mind that would lead us to mourn for sin. 
I may be told that this was what Christ felt for His 
enemies. Then see how He regarded the infirmities 
and sins of His disciples. One can almost hear the 
tone of sorrow with which He said, " Simon, Simon, 
Satan hath desired to have you, that he may sift you as 
wheat ; but I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail 
not.'' And though St. Peter's faith did fail at the 
time, his Master's look of sorrowful compassion brought 
him to repentance. So it was throughout. " All ye 
shall be ofiended because of Me this night." It was 
said in the sorrow of a heart that loved the sinner, 
though He hated the sin. 
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It is a lofty model ; one wluch shews^ by very con- 
trast^ how far we are firom feeling as we oaght^ either 
about onr own sins^ or the sins and falls of others. 
But if this seems too high a standard^ then take the 
example of St. Panl^ and see what he says about those 
who were living contrary to the will of God. '' For 
many walk of whom I have told you often^ and now 
teU you even weeping^ that they are the enemies of the 
cross of Christ.^' Yes^ dear friends^ that is how we 
should learn to look at the sins of others; not with 
cold indifference ; still less with lofty superiority ; least 
of aU, with anything Uke pleasure ; but with a mourn- 
ing hearty grieving for that which is offensive to God^ 
and which, if not repented of, wiU bring destruction to 
our fellowrmen. I am quite sure, if we try to estimate 
sin more as God estimates it, we shall avoid the danger 
of which I have been speaking. You would not rejoice 
if you were taken to a sick chamber, and saw a man 
covered with the symptoms of a virulent disease. You 
would pity and compassionate him, and, if possible, 
relieve him; but the sight would not afford you the 
slightest feehng of pleasure. If you were to go to 
Egypt, and there see some poor creature bearing the 
mark which would convince you he was stricken with 
the plague, if you saw the plague-spot on his person, 
and knew that he was in danger of death, you would 
not think him a fit subject for a laugh ; you would not 
amuse yourself with that man^s misery, least of all 
yrould you do so, if he were himself not aware of his 
danger. But the disease of sin is far worse than any 
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physical malady. It is a sign of spiritual death; it 
will lead to death eternal ; and the more we learn to 
view sin as God views it, the less we shall be tempted 
to fall into the danger of which our text warns us, for 
" Charity rejoiceth not in iniquity/' 
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" Charity rejoiceth in the truth.*' — 1 Cor. xiii. 6. 

Theeb is only one other instance in Scripture where 
sucli a beautiful combination of graces is to be found. 
Two of them are the same as those mentioned here. 
Love, joy, and truth, are beautifiil characteristics even 
when they are only natural. Without them there would 
be little happiness in life ; and the exercise of them go 
to make up a large portion of human happiness. No 
true Christian should despise natural gifts, for as far as 
they go they are very blessed. But the blessings here 
spoken of are not natural; they are spiritual; they 
come from the grace of the Spirit of God ; and con- 
sequently, they are far higher and far better. 

There are some words and things which when taken 
up by the word of God, become invested with a new 
beauty and preciousness. Most of us have occasionally 
the opportunity of viewing objects through a micro- 
scope, and we have derived much pleasure and instruc- 
tion by seeing the proofs of marvellous wisdom^ and 
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exquisite skill, displayed in the construction of those 
minute forms which, are not visible to the naked eye. 
But if you polarize the light, you not only see the per- 
fection of the form, but there is added to it a glory and 
a beauty which does not otherwise belong to it. Just 
so it is with many words and things with which we are 
famiHar. The word of God throws a new light upon 
them. Love is of great value on merely natural 
principles ; but when it pleases God to reveal His Son 
in us, it has another motive; it springs from a new 
principle ; it is connected with a true faith in that 
Saviour who so loved us ; and the love which springs 
from that faith, is the fruit of the Spirit. Joy is a great 
sweetener of human existence ; but there is no joy like 
that of sin forgiven, and acceptance through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Truth also, — ^very valuable at all times, 
without which there could be no confidence or security 
between man and man, — ^has a new beauty and a new 
value, when it becomes the truth as it is in Jesus, 
which we are to receive ; and which leads us to love 
truth and practise it, as the children of God, and inheri- 
tors of the kingdom of heaven. When we get the 
meaning which the Bible puts on these things, we find 
them invested with a glory which never belonged to 
them before. May God grant that the principle of 
Christian love, which stands at the foundation of the 
duties and graces contained in this chapter, may be so 
wrought into all our hearts as that we may not only 
perceive their beauty, but seek to carry them out in our 
daily lives. 
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You will perceive that we have now come to a change 
in the description of charity. We have been hitherto 
engaged in examining its negative side ; in ascertaining 
what charity will not do : we now have to look at it on 
its positive side, and see what it will do. We have 
been hitherto engaged rather in cutting up the weeds 
that interfere with its growth and beauty ; our more 
pleasant duty now is, to endeavour to cultivate its 
flowers and fruits. 

Our first object shall be to ascertain the mean- 
ing of the words before us, and then to endeavour 
to find out how the words apply to ourselves. The 
word truth has a very wide meaning, and we are not 
justified in limiting that meaning, within what is 
required by the sense. It descends to all the minute 
details which relate to Christian life ; but it expands to 
all the lofty doctrines and all the varied subjects, which 
occupy the mind of men. 

We will begin with the most obvious meaning. It 
relates to the truth of words. This is certainly included 
in the description here given, that charity '^ rejoiceth 
in the truth,'* It is scarcely possible to exaggerate 
the importance of attending to the truth of our words. 
I do not very well see how any person can be a child 
of God, who allows himself to speak untruthfully. Of 
course, in any gross sense, no one who calls himself a 
Christian would be guilty of it ; but I am not at all sure 
that we are all so watchful as we ought to be, to main- 
tain that perfect accuracy which the love of truth 
requires. There are two causes which more than any 
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others, lead persons to a want of truthfulness. They 
are, vanity and fear. We are told that the '^ fear of 
man bringeth a snare ;^^ and the fear of displeasure or 
of causing annoyance, will often cause persons to say 
things which are not true. They have done something 
wrong, and they are afraid to acknowledge it, or to 
acknowledge it to its full extent, and so they are 
untruthful. Vanity is perhaps a still greater cause of 
it. We like to stand well with our fellow-men ; we do 
not like to forfeit their good opinion, or we wish to 
gain their favorable regard; and so things are said 
which we do not quite mean ; we think rather of what 
will please, than of what is quite true ; and thus vanity 
leads to untruthfulness. 

The Apostle in the Epistle to the Ephesians, gives a 
solemn warning on the subject. " Wherefore putting 
away lying, speak every man truth with his neighbour ; 
for we are members one of another.^' This shews at 
once the connection that there is between truth and 
love ; and how impossible it is to carry out the law of 
love, unless we speak the truth. One reason is, because 
where there is a want of truth, there will be sure to be a 
want of confidence ; and that must necessarily interfere 
with love. My dear friends, if you wish to live in con- 
fidence and affection with those around you, be in the 
habit of speaking the exact truth. If you make a point 
of always speaking the exact truth to others, you will 
find that they will speak the truth to you. I know of 
nothing more painful, than not to be able to depend 
upon the word of any one with whom we live. I know 
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Bot how better to remedy sucli a state of things, than 
by being scrupulously careful in all you say to them. 
We all probably need reminding of this duty; it is 
practised to a certain extent ; and very few if any of 
us, intend to be untruthful ; but if I am not mistaken, 
there is need for us all to be on our guard, lest through 
want of thought, or want of watchfulness, we say things 
we do not quite mean, or things which do not represent 
exactly the facts of the case. 

There is another precept in the same chapter, which 
has more connection with the subject of truthfulness in 
words, than would at first appear. It is found in the 
31st verse. '^ Let all bitterness and wrath and anger, 
and clamour and emUsjpedkmg , be put away from you 
with all malice.'^ We are not perhaps disposed to look 
upon evil-speaking as a form of untruthfulness, but I 
am persuaded that it very often is. When things are 
said to the disadvantage of others, how often it happens 
that they are only things we have heard, without know- 
ing whether or not they are true ! When persons are 
in the habit of telling things against others, they often 
through carelessness, exaggerate, or at least give an 
untrue impression. At all events, we are in very great 
danger of it. Let us resolve that by God's grace, we 
will guard against the sin of evil-speaking ; and if we 
rrnist say things sometimes which are to the disadvan- 
tage of others, let us take care that what we say is in 
accordance with \he facts of the case. 

The next thing included here, next to truth of words, 
is truth of conduct. It is that sincerity of character 
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and honest-heartedness, which makes us seek to appear 
what we are. It will lead us to avoid acting falsely, so 
as to give a wrong impression ; doing things in a way 
that is not upright and straightforward. Truth of con- 
duct is quite as important as truth of words. The 
Christian should be above all deceit and fraud of any 
kind. He will seek to be open, and honest, and above 
suspicion; and his character will commend itself as 
real and true. 

But this truth of conduct, and truth of words, must 
come from a root that lies deeper still : it must have a 
foundation on which to rest, and that is truth in the 
heart. The Psalmist says, ''Thou requirest truth in 
the inward parts,'' and this deeper root of truth can 
only be found in the teaching of God's word, '' the truth 
as it is in Jesus.'' The real meaning of the word truth, 
is ''agreement," and this meaning throws a beautiful 
light upon the whole subject.' Thus "truth" in our 
words, is the " agreement " between what we say, and 
the realities of things ; the correspondence, the harmony 
that exists between our statements and facts. Truth 
of conduct again is the harmony between our actions 
and our character, and these again with right and true 
principles. But now we come to truth in the heart ; 
and what is that ? It is the agreement between our 
heart and understanding, with the truths of God's 
word. Truth of doctrine therefore has a very close 
relation to true Christian charity. The understanding 
must be submitted to the truth as it is in Jesus, and 
the heart must accept it as revealed in the Gospel, 

o 
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before there can be any secure fonndation for tlie tnith 
of character which God requires. There is a remarkable 
passage in the Gospel of St. John^ which beaatifnlly 
shews the harmony between truth in the heart, and the 
teaching of God's word. He that doeth evil^ hateth 
the lights neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds 
should be reproved ; but he that doeth truth cometh to 
the light, that his deeds may be made manifest, that 
they are wrought in God." When the Spirit of God 
has come and put God's law into the heart, there comes 
immediately to be a correspondence between the two. 
Then we can say, '' Ah, how I love thy law ; it is my 
meditation all the day.^' 

But I am now going to set before you one other 
aspect of truth ; less obvious at first sight, but quite as 
truly implied in the statement of the Apostle. It is a 
view presented to us very clearly in the Gospel of St. 
John, if we study it carefully ; and if we have leisure, 
and opportunity, and cultivation, we are bound to study 
carefully. It is very true that the most ignorant and 
uneducated may learn the way of everlasting life ; and 
a very few truths, very simply held, will suffice to bring 
a man to heaven : but if a more intelligent apprehension 
of the truth is within our reach, we are bound by study, 
and prayer, and thought, to endeavour to attain it. If 
you will examine the subject of truth as contained in 
God's word, you will find that it presents to us some- 
thing deeper than any we have yet spoken of. There is 
such a thing as truth of being ; a harmony that lies 
deeper than truth of words, or of conduct, or of 
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heart ; it is a harmony that pervades the whole man ;: 
that reaches to body, soul, and spirit. 

When Adam was first formed in paradise, he waff 
made in the image of Gk)d ; that refers as I believe to 
the whole man ; even as regards the body, it probably 
means that Adam was formed in that image, which 
God had ordained that His Son should bear from all 
eternity. In these first days of innocence, there was a^ 
beautiful harmony of being between Gfod the Creator, 
and man His creature. Man was trua to God. There 
was a perfect agreement between them. Man^s whole 
being was in harmony with itself^ in harmony with the 
laws of creation, and with the character and will of Goii. 
But Satan the arch-enemy, came to disturb this har- 
mony. How did he do it ? By introducing falsehood. 
It was Satan's lie which " brought death into the world, 
.and all our woe.*' He defaced the fair image of God, 
and man fell'. And how was paradise to be regained ? 
It was by Christ, the second Adam, the brightness of 
the Father's glory, and the express image of His person, 
coming to be the head of a new family, and so restoring 
for all that believe in Him, the truth of their being ; the 
harmony of their whole nature^ with the holiness and 
love of God. 

The truth of our own experience quite bears out this 
view. We have only to contemplate our present con* 
dition for a few moments^ to see at once that we are 
out of harmony with the things of Grod. The result 
of the fall was to bring disorder into the intellect, 
darkness into the conscience, and sin into the heart j 

o a 
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and altHoagh to those wlio believe in Jesns^ a new 
nature has been given^ the harmony is at present by no 
means restored ; but the comfort is that it most surely 
will be. The provision has been made; Christ has 
taken upon Him our nature^ and yet without sin; 
without the defiling^ disturbing influence which pre- 
vailed to spoil the truth of man's being at the first. It 
is in this sense that Christ is the way^ the truth, and 
the life ; for He is truths in the sense of His whole beings 
being in harmony with the mind and will of God. But 
that harmony is restored for us; for "as many as 
received Him^ to them gave He power to become the 
sons of 6od^ even to them that believe on His name.'' 
Christ's life and death to all His true followers, will 
bring back the truth of their being. Not here in its 
perfection, though even here it is begun, and it is to 
be the aim of our whole life, to seek to advance more 
and more. We are to ''grow in grace, and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ." 
We have hitherto spoken only of the truth, and have 
said very little of the joy ; but you see at once how 
closely the two are connected together in every aspect 
in which truth can be viewed. Charity '' rejoiceth in 
the truth " of words, because without it there would be 
no confidence ; and if there were peace, it would be a 
false peace. It rejoices in truth of conduct, because 
the comfort of individuals and society largely depends 
on sincerity and reality of character. It rejoices too, 
in truth of doctrine, and truth of heart, because they 
supply the principles on which all true security, and 
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harmony, and holiness depend. The reception of God's 
truth in the heart must bring some joy ; it was this 
which made David exclaim, " 0, how I love thy law '' ! 
and it will make us exclaim. '' 0, how I love thy Gospel, 
for it teaches me that unto me is born, and lives, a 
Saviour, to deHver me from the guilt and from the power 
of sin.^' And is there no joy, think you, in the bright 
hope of attaining to the truth of our being, the perfect 
harmony of body, soul, and spirit, with the mind and 
will of God ? Who can tell what it will be to have 
every faculty brought to its highest perfection, and 
perfectly satisfied in the presence of God ? We cannot 
imagine it, but we know that there will be no joy like 
it. Do you love beauty ? Think of the rainbow round 
about the throne, in sight like unto an emerald ! Think 
of the Lord Jesus with His countenance as the sun 
shineth in His strength ! Think of the river of the 
water of Hfe, clear as crystal ! Think of our being 
changed into the likeness of Christ, and these poor 
bodies of ours purified and beautified. Do you want 
honour? What honour can be compared to that of 
being made kings and priests unto God ? Think of the 
multitude which no man can number, clothed with white 
robes, 'and with palms in their hands ; think of them 
with their golden harps and golden crowns ; and say 
would you wish for honour higher than this ? Do you 
want purity ? This, too, shall be ours, when we reach 
the truth of our being ; then we shall be like Christ, 
for we shall see Him as He is. Then we shall be pre- 
sented faultless before the presence of Hiig glory with 
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exceeding joy. When we contemplate sucli truths as 
these we cannot but rejoice, and when from time to 
time some glimpse of the glory to be revealed steals 
into our hearts, '^ we rejoice with joy unspeakable^ and 
full of glory/; 

A few words remain to be said as to how we are to 
attain to this rejoicing in the truth ? First of all, we 
must depend upon the grace of the Spirit of God. He 
only can teach us what the truth is, for when He, the 
Spirit of truth, is come. He shall guide you into all 
truth j and wherever God^s Holy Spirit operates. He 
leads into the truth. This prepares the way for charity, 
for it is the knowledge of the truth which leads first of 
all to true repentance, then to a living faith ; and last 
of all, or rather going along with it, a real love to God 
and love to man. "The fruit of the Spirit is in all 
goodness and righteousness and truth.'' Do you 
depend upon that Spirit more and more. Ask Him to 
lead you into the love of all truth ; and you will experi- 
ence His power to strengthen your faith, to kindle your 
love, and to animate your joy. 

Again. Dwell much upon the character of Jesus 
Christ. He is the brightness of the Father's glory, 
and the express image of His person. He is the truth. 
The more you follow His example, the more will you 
manifest, and grow up into, the truth. . '' For we all 
with open face beholding as in a glass the glory of the 
Lord, are changed into the same image from glory to 
glory, eveil as by the Spirit of the Lord." 

"We have spoken of the Holy Spirit; and of the 
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example and character of Jesus Christ. What shall we 
say of the Father ? Just look at the revelation which 
He made of Himself to Moses. '^ The Lord, the Lord 
God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abun- 
dant in goodness and truth.'' Such is the holy and 
wondrous character of that God with whom we have to 
do. Study that character, dear friends, in all its holi- 
ness, in all its beauty ; for the Lord Jesus said, " This 
is life eternal, that they might know Thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.'' 



THE MAiniiE OF CHAEITY. 



** Chaiitj . . . beareth all things, belieyeth all things, hopeth all things, 

endureth all thinga." — 1 Cor. xiii. 7. 

OuE subject to-day, which will be npon the first of these 
clauses, constitutes part of a wonderful description of 
the nature of Christian love, and its practical manifesta- 
tions. It displays a most accurate knowledge of the 
human heart, and one which no one can study honestly, 
without seeing that he very often fails. Dear friends, 
we do not study the Word of God aright, unless we 
use it in this way. The power of God's Word is very 
wonderful when used aright. '' The Word of God is 
quick and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul 
and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a 
discemer of the thoughts and intents of the heart.'' 
The last part of the description is that on which I 
would fix your attention. It ''is a discemer of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart." What it means is. 
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that it enables us to discern the thoughts and intents of 
our own hearts. '' Know thyself/' is one of the greatest 
maxims of the heathen philosophy. As Christiana, we 
have far greater opportunity of knowing ourselves, than 
the philosophers of old ; and we ought not to be con- 
tent, unless we have a far clearer and more accurate 
knowledge of ourselves, than we had at the outset of 
our Christian course. I am afraid that most Christians 
are deficient in the duty of self-examination. There is 
a certain amount, and a very large amount of Bible 
knowledge of a certain kind ; but many Christians do 
not use the Word of God for the purpose of getting 
better acquainted with their own hearts. We will not 
let God's Word do its work, by discovering to us the 
faults and infirmities and defects of our character, and 
the consequence is too often that we do not know our- 
selves as we ought. The image used by St. Paul with 
regard to the Word of God, is a very forcible one. It 
has reference to the use of the sacrificial knife, which 
cut right through, and laid the animal open, even to its 
most inward parts ; and if we allow God's Word to 
pierce to the innermost recesses of our hearts, it will 
discover to us much that we never saw before, and we 
shall daily be becoming better acquainted with our own 
characters. 

The description of Christian charity in the chapter 
before us, is eminently calculated to lead us to a better 
knowledge of ourselves. It will, if we will let it, be a 
discemer of the thoughts and intents of your hearts and 
mine. It will accurately disclose to us the truth about 
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ourselves. May God grant us grace so to use God's 
Word, and especially this portion of it, as to lead us 
not only to see the truth, but to overcome the evils to 
which we are liable. 

The particular description of charity which we have 
to examine to-day, is a very beautiful one, but one the 
rendering of which does not convey the exact meaning 
of the original. On first reading it you would scarcely 
be able to draw a distinction between this and the last 
clause in the verse. It seems as if "bearing all things'' 
and '^ enduring all things " mean the same thing. As 
regards that last characteristic of charity, that it 
'' endureth all things," it is hardly possible to make a 
mistake. It means a disposition that is able to go 
through the trials and vexations that occur in the 
course of our daily life, with patience and gentleness, 
and so as not to be annoyed and distressed by them. 
Now, at first sight, it would seem as if the charity that 
'^beareth all things" means nearly, if not quite, the 
same. I am convinced that they do not mean the 
same. If they did, it is not at all likely that St. Paul 
would have repeated the idea. He was writing under 
the guidance of the Spirit of God, and it is highly pro- 
bable we shall find, therefore, if we search a little 
deeper, that God had a design in giving us both these 
descriptions, because there is a difference in meaning. 
The difierence I believe to be this : The word '^ bear- 
eth," in the original, has the meaning of '^ covering " 
and '^ concealing," so as not to let a thing be seen ; not 
to expose, but rather to hide and keep out of sight; 
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and while '' enduring '' implies, like long-suffering, the 
bearing patiently with things that are unpleasant to us, 
" bearing all things ^' rather points to the duty of trying^ 
to conceal, and cover over the faults and infirmities of 
others. You may not at first feel that this description 
of charity, as thus explained, will reveal to you any 
very great evil and infirmity about yourself. It may be 
so, but do not be too sure ; do not take it for granted. 
Let us try to look a Httle deeper, and be quite honest 
with ourselves ; and we shall find, if I mistake not, 
that we all fail oftener than we suppose. 

We will first seek to discover what is the evil 
tendency against which this description warns us, and 
the opposite to which it enjoins. The tendency is one 
which belongs to human nature, and to which, there- 
fore, all are more or less liable. It is a disposition to 
think about, and talk about, the faults and infirmities 
of others, and to take a pleasure in it. It is very 
mournful that it should be so, but it is quite true, that 
there is a tendency in our nature to take a pleasure in 
thinking of the faults of others. The reason is, because 
it enables us to think a little better of ourselves. Our 
Lord shews this very plainly in the parable of the mote 
and the beam. It is the principle on which the lesson 
is taught. If a man is always looking out for, and 
thinking about the follies and imperfections of other 
people, he will know very little about his own. His 
mind will be so occupied in noticing the failures of 
others, that he will be perfectly unconscious of far 
greater ones in himself. '^ Why beholdest the mote 
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that is in thy brother's eye^ and considerest not the 
beam that is in thine own eye ? Or^ how wilt then say to 
thy brother^ let me poll ont the mote out of thine eye^ 
and behold^ a beam is in thine own eye ? Thou hypo- 
crite^ first cast ont the beam out of thine own eye ; and 
then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of 
thy brother's eye/' Such is our Lord's solemn warning 
against the danger of indulging in a keen inspection of 
the faults of others^ while we neglect our own. The 
figure that He uses is an apt illustration of the effect 
which such conduct is sure to produce, and this in fact 
is what makes it so strong a temptation ; the looking at 
the faults of other people makes their' s look larger^ and 
our own look less. It gratifies our vanity^ and that is 
what makes it so pleasant. It enables us to think that, 
to some extent at least, we are better ; and I know of 
nothing more likely to prevent our attaining a true 
knowledge of ourselves, than the habit of looking at the 
&ults of others. 

Addison has very pointedly, but very beautiftdly, 
pourtrayed this tendency in our nature, by a fable. He 
tells a story of a number of persons taking a journey, 
each of whom carries a burden on his back ; but the 
burden is so adjusted that the owner cannot see it, and 
so managed that he scarcely feels it; while, at the same 
time, each one can see quite plainly the burden that is 
carried by his neighbour. It is a clever illustration of 
the disposition of which I am speaking ; and it was used 
to shew, that while all men have their faults and their 
follies, there are very few who are not able to see their 
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neighbour's, much better than they can their own. It 
is an evil to which we are all, more or less, Kable. It 
belongs to our nature. 

We have a plain instance of this evil in the 15th 
chapter of Luke. It is in the parable of the Prodigal 
Son, and it presents a true picture of human nature. 
The younger son had wandered from the parental roof, 
but at last he was convinced of his folly, came to him- 
self, and returned. His father freely forgave him, and 
made great rejoicings because his lost son was found. 
He had an elder son, and this elder son, surprised 
by the soimds of rejoicing, asked what it meant ; but 
when he found that they were to welcome home his 
poor lost brother, he was very angry. And why ? 
Because he began to think of his brother's faults ; and 
the more he thought of them the worse they seemed. 
We shall see directly what his thoughts were. '' And 
he was angry and would not go in : therefore came his 
father out and in treated him.'' And what does he say ? 
" Lo, these many years do I serve thee, neither trans- 
gressed I at any time thy commandment ; and yet thou 
never gavest me a kid that I might make merry with 
my friends : but as soon as this thy son was come 
which hath devoured thy living with harlotsy thou hast 
killed for him the fatted calf." That was what he was 
thinking of. His mind was fixing itself on all his 
brotheir's past misconduct, and vice, and sin j he was 
disposed to regard them in the worst possible light ; 
but all the time he never saw his own fault. He did 
not see that he had a cold heart, and a harsh, unloving 
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spirit; lie was too much occupied in looking at his 
brother's faults to be able to see his own. 

So it will always be. Just so far as we are sharp- 
sighted about the faults of others^ we shaU be blind to 
our own ; or, at all events, they will appear to be of less 
consequence. It is a most dangerous temptation, for 
there is so much self-love in the natural heart, that all 
of us are too well pleased to find some excuse for 
thinking well of ourselves, or at aU events for turning 
our attention away from our own offences, by fixing it 
on those of other people. 

Then this pleasure in thinking of other people's 
faults does not stop there; it leads on to something 
worse. Taken by itself, this habit would not do much 
harm to others, it would only injure our own characters, 
and interfere with self-improvement. But it never does 
stop there. Thinking leads to speaking ; and when our 
minds are much occupied about the defects and imper- 
fections of others, we are almost sure to talk about 
them. This is the complete infHngement of the rule 
laid down in our text. Instead of trying to screen and 
cover up the faults of our brother, we expose and 
uncover them. We make other people notice them 
too. Of course it breaks friendship. It puts an end to 
confidence. No one wants to have for a friend a person 
who takes a pleasure in tattling, and fault-finding, and 
telling out what is to the disparagement and discredit 
of other people. It is a most dangerous habit, but one 
which is sure to grow if we let our minds dwell on the 
failings and mistakes of others. See how St. Paul 
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speaks of this evil. '^Withal they learn to be idle, 
wandering about from house to house ; and not only 
idle, but tattlers also, and busy bodies, speaking things 
which they ought not,'' 

The persons who give way to this sort of thing, do 
not always intend any harm by it, or mean to do the 
mischief they really do ; it is more frequently owing to 
thoughtlessness, and to the love of talking ; to that 
incontinence of tongue (to use the strong word) which 
we all have so much need to guard against ; but when 
we give way to it, it leads to a direct breach of Chris- 
tian charity, and causes those who practise it to expose 
and uncover the failings of their Christian brethren, 
instead of endeavouring to hide them. 

But now the important question is, how this tendency 
is to be overcome. It is of little use our seeing the 
evil, unless we learn how to guard against it. There is a 
passage of Scripture to which we have often referred in 
the course of these lectures, which supplies us with a 
most important principle. It is this, " Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.'' And that other, ^' Do unto 
others as ye would they should do unto you." Just let 
us apply the principle of these passages to the disposi- 
tion of which we have been speaking. 

K you knew that other people were in the habit of 
taking a pleasure in thinking about your faults, and in 
exposing them to the notice of others, how would you 
like it ? What do you think of a man who is always 
talking to you about the faults of others ? Do you 
esteem such a man ? Would you make a friend of 
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him ? Of course not. You know quite well that, to 
the next person he sees, he will talk about yours. You 
can have no confidence in such a man as that. Friend- 
ship is out of the question. Well, then, remember, that 
precisely what you would feel if you knew that others 
talked about your faults, is that which, if you give way 
to the same evil, others will feel about you. " Do unto 
others as you would that others should do unto you ''; 
and if you know you would not like that others should 
amuse themselves with your mistakes and imperfec- 
tions ; if you would not Uke your infirmities to be held 
up to the gaze of other people, take care you never do 
it. Let it be your business, as far as in you lies, to 
turn away your thoughts from the faults and oflFences of 
others; try to cover them over, and conceal them, 
instead of talking of them ; and if you know it would 
give you great pain to hear other people speaking un- 
kindly of you, then be very sure that you never do it to 
others. 

But, again: Natural love is against it. What 
mother is there who likes to think of the faults of her 
child ? What sister is there who finds a pleasure in 
finding out, and exposing, the failings of her brothers 
and sisters ? Not one who has any love worthy of the 
name. We like to think of the excellencies and virtues 
of those who are dear to us ; and if natural love will do 
this, much more wiU Christian love. It is '^ charity '* 
that '^ beareth all things,^' and wherever this heavenly 
principle exists, it will overcome the tendency to notice 
the faults of our Christian brethren, and it will be our 
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aim and effort to conceal them. Let no one fancy that 
lie has any true love to one^ of whose faults he takes a 
pleasure in thinkings and of speaking. It is no such 
thing ; and as to Christian love^ it can have no place 
where persons make a habit of indulging in this fault- 
finding disposition. 

One way in which Christian charity ^'beareth all 
things^'' is by finding a pleasure in looking at the 
virtues of persons^ rather than their faults. All 
characters have their imperfections. It would not be 
at all difficult to find defects in the most perfect 
character you ever came in contact with. Even Scrip- 
ture characters are imperfect ; so much so^ that infidels^ 
in the indulgence of the bitter natural tendency of the 
human hearty have declared that they could see no 
good in them at aU. But those who view those charac- 
ters aright^ never think of fixing their minds on the 
follies and the weakness of which they were guilty ; we 
love to think of the manifest proofs of GtoA's grace^ and 
to learn the lessons^ and follow the bright example^ 
which their characters present. Just so should it be 
with the Christians with whom we live. It should be 
our habit to look for their virtues, and notice the proofs 
of Grod's grace, and the more we notice them, the less 
we shall be ready to perceive the imperfections which 
attach to them. You may notice sometimes, on clear 
nights, the planet Mars, with its fiery red colour, the 
sign, as the ancients thought it, of war and destruction. 
We may at times see it clearly enough in the dark- 
ness, but as day dawns, and the sun shines out, it 
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disappears ; it cannot be seen in the Hght of day. Jost 
so is it with the little faults and imperfections of onr 
Christian brethren ; they are seen plainly enough if we 
look for thenij bnt let the snn of Christian love shine 
forth^ and they are all gone ; they are lost amid the 
clear, bright, beautiful proofs that God's grace is in 
them of a truth. Some characters are very imperfect 
-something in temper or disposition may greatly mar 
their symmetry, and interfere with the lustre of their 
Christian profession ; but if we look for the proofs of 
the grace of God, we shall always be able to find them ; 
and as for their faults, our charity should be as a silver 
mantle to hide their defects ; and conceal from our own 
view, and the view of others, all that is unsightly and 
unlovely. 

K we wish to overcome the evil tendency of which we 
have been speaking, w;e must look upon it as a Chris- 
tian duiy. We are speaking of Christian love ; and if 
we call ourselves Christians, we are bound to try and 
practise it. It is not a question whether we will, for 
we cannot be the disciples of Christ, if we do not. I 
am afraid many of us do not think enough about the 
importance of obeying the commands of Christ; per- 
haps we do not consider carefully enough what His 
commands are. Some of His words, especially about 
our speech, are very solemn. ^' I say unto you. That 
every idle word that men shall speak, they shall give 
account thereof in the day of judgment.^' Do you 
believe those words ? We all think, I dare say, that 
we believe our Bibles, but I am afraid many of us do 
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not beUeve all they say; if we did, it wotdd surely 
make us a little more careful. Do you believe these 
words of Christ ? Not if you can take pleasure in 
talking about the faults of others. A simple belief in 
these words would put a stop to all that; and the 
Word of God contains a great many others quite as 
solemn; if we are Christians, we must not allow our 
tongues to run on without check or restraint ; if we 
do, our religion will be worth very little. St. James 
says, '^ So speak ye and so do, as they that shall be 
judged by the law .of liberty,^^ and that would make us 
very watchful, and very prayerful too, lest our tongues 
should betray us into sin. Do you say, ^' Oh, we 
always try that our speech should be 'with grace 
seasoned with salt.^ We try to be useful to others by 
what we say.'^ Yes, but do not suppose that exoner- 
ates you from watching against these evils. Let not 
your occasional efforts to say wise and useful things for 
the good of others, be an excuse for talking as much as 
you please about other people^s faults. I know they 
must be spoken of sometimes. If a person says to me, 
'' I am sorry to say I have heard so-and-so ; I teU you 
of it that you may speak to that person, or may be able 
to do him some good,^' I thank that Christian friend ; 
he does it for that person^s welfare, and he does not 
break Christian love. But, if people come for the mere 
love of talking, and ask me if I know some circumstance 
which is to the disparagement of another, those are idle 
words ; they do no good, but they do a great deal of 
harm, and most of all to those who speak them. No, 
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it is a matter of simple Christian duty not to yield to 
the temptation to exalt om^elves/ upon something 
which tells to the disadvantage of some one else. 

There is one plan which would almost put an end to 
the di£Scnlty at once ; it is to take more pains to get a 
just perception of oar own faults^ and then it is astonish- 
ing how little inclined we shonld be to look at those 
of other people. We shonld try to take a pleasure even 
in seeing that others are superior to ourselves. We 
are told to '' be kindly affectioned one to another, with 
brotherly love, m hmour preferring one another.'' 
Again. The exhortation is given : '* In lowliness of 
mind, let each esteem other better than themselves.^.^ 
To those who are in the habit of doing this, there will 
be little temptation to notice, much less to expose, the 
infirmities of others. Our knowledge of ourselves, and 
our daily shortcomings, will make us- willing to cover 
over and keep out of sight what we may perceive to be 
wrong in them. The charity that " beareth all things,'^ 
springs from a true humility, which will lead us to 
think more of our own mistakes, than those of other 
people. 

But now there is one principle which alone can enable 
.us to practise the grace in our text. We have often 
observed that Christian love is not natural benevolence ; 
it comes from above. It is the result of the work of 
the Spirit of God. It is a love which springs from a 
true faith in God's love to us, and which will issue in a 
love of the like kind towards our fellow-men. Dear 
friends, if you want to practise the charity that beareth 
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all things, it can only be by believing in God^s love to 
yon. Try to think of it often, and especially in this 
aspect of it. Just think how it would be with us, if 
God were to deal with us as we sometimes deal with 
others. K He were to deal with us as we deserve for 
our offences against Him, we should, every one of us, 
be condemned. But He covers our sins. He does not 
deal vdth us as we deserve. He pities and forgives us. 
Look at some of the encouraging declarations of God^s 
word, as to His mode of dealing with His unworthy but 
believing people. They present to us that very aspect 
of love which we are considering to-day. " Thou hast 
forgiven the iniquity of Thy people, thou hast covered 
all their sin.'' It means that He has put it out of sight. 
He no longer regards it. Again, in the 32nd Psalm, 
^f Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, whose 
sin is covered.'' How does God cover the sin of His 
people ? It is by the bright pure spotless robe of 
Christ's perfect righteousness. See how it is spoken 
of in the Epistle to the Bomans. '^ To him that work- 
eth not, but believeth on Him that justifieth the 
ungodly, his faith is counted for righteousness." Then 
comes the quotation from the Psalm : '^ Even as David 
also describeth the blessedness of the man unto whom 
God imputeth righteouBness without works, saying. 
Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven, and 
whose sins are covered. Blessed is the man to whom 
the Lord will not impute sin." Do you believe God 
loves you thus ? Do you believe that He has covered 
yowr sins, and that He has put upon you the beauteous 
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nwDtle of Christ^s perfect righteonsness ? If He has, 
and yon belieire it, then yon will try to shew the same 
love to others. We never can compare other people's 
offences against ns, with those we commit against God. 
It is like the two hundred praice against the ten thou- 
sand talents ; and if He forgives ns freely, and provides 
a covering by the perfect obedience of His only-begot- 
ten Son, then we mnst try to cover and conceal the 
&nlts and mistakes of our brethren. I know of no 
other principle which will enable ns to do it, if this be 
wanting; but if we have been convinced of onr sinful- 
ness, and if we have been taught by the Spirit, to 
believe in God's love to ns in forgiving our sins, and 
covering them, then we shall do the same to those with 
whom we Hve. We shall at least endeavour to practise 
the charity described by St. Peter, where he says, 
'^ Charity shall cover the multitude of sins.'' 

If we want another inducement to the discharge of 
this duty, let us look at the example of Christ. See 
how He bore with the ignorance, the prejudice, the 
mistakes, the ^sinfulness of His disciples. If He had 
marked them severely, if He had exposed them and 
censured them. He would not have had one disciple 
left. But what did He do ? He pitied their ignorance, 
was tender over their prejudices, corrected their mis- 
takes,andforgayetheirtran8gres8ions. He commended 
where He could, and covered over by His loving for- 
bearance, where he could not commend. If Jesus, 
who was perfect in purity, thus acted, will not you try 
to do the same? Should you be ready to bring to 
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light that whicli is to the disadvantage of others, when 
your Master acted so differently f Not if you love 
Him, and wish to imitate Him. Not if you recollect 
how differently He acts towards you. 

Lastly. All our hopes of success in the practice of 
this branch of Christian love, depends on the power of 
the Spirit of God. Pray for that Spirit. Ask for His 
grace, that the love of God may be shed abroad in your 
heart. It will not make you perfect; you will never 
attain as you desire, but you will advance more and 
more. At any rate, you will aim at it. You will pro- 
pose it to yoursielf as an important duty, and as a 
needful grace, and although the evil tendency is so 
natural that you will often fail, you will yet never wilfiilly 
do so, but will be enabled to glorify Gt>d by an increas- 
ing exhibition of the charity that '^ beareth all things.^^ 
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** Charity .... beHeveth all things." — 1 Cor. xiii. 7. 

The study of Scripture is a dniy applicable to different 
persons in very different degrees. It depends upon the 
opportunities, education, and powers of mind whicli we 
possess. It is true that the word of God is so con- 
structed as to yield the treasures of salvation to the 
most ignorant, who, with an honest heart, and with 
earnest prayer for the Spirit of God, seek to understand 
it ; and the poor and simple, in this respect, have an 
advantage over the more educated, in the firm hold 
they often have of the essential truths on which our 
everlasting life depends. But this should not, on the 
other hand, prevent the more cultivated ifrom seeing 
and using the advantages they have. Educated persons 
are bound to know a great deal more of the word of 
God, than the simple truths on which their salvation 
depends. We have leisure and cultivation, and we 
ought not therefore to be content with slight and 
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superficial views^ but should strive to be like those of 
whom St. Paul speaks in the Epistle to the Hebrews^ 
*' who by reason of use, have their senses exercised to 
discern both good and evil/' 

There is a great tendency in the present day to rush 
after religious truth ; to be ready to catch at things on 
the surface; instead of searching for the truth as a 
treasure in a mine, and patiently getting out the 
gold from the earth and the quartz in which it is em- 
bedded. We cannot get at any of the deeper knowledge 
of God's holy word, except by careftil study ; and we 
should use our varied knowledge, our opportunities 
for reading, our cultivation of mind, in becoming 
better acquainted with God's holy word. This is the 
duiy of most of us, and in proportion as we strive to 
fulfil it, we shall be encouraged by finding out how 
valuable and precious is the truth which is thus to be 
obtained. 

There is a great deal of holy Scripture which requires 
discrimination and research in order to arrive at its 
true meaning. We shall by no means be able to get 
at it by the first cursory reading. It wants thought, 
and discernment, and care, in order to arrive at the 
exact and distinctive meaning which it contains. We 
should deal with it as the astronomer does with the 
portion of the heavens, which he is engaged in study- 
ing. Sometimes he finds what is commonly called 
nebulaB, which looks at first like a white milky 'cloud, 
but which upon careful examination, and by application 
of his telescope to each successive portiop., he finds. 
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when it is disentangled, to consist of separate stars^ 
each one a snn in its own system of snrronnding worlds* 
It is often so with portions of God's word. The verse 
in which onr text occurs is an instance of it. The four 
clauses of which it is composed, at first sight closely 
resemble each other, especially the first and the last ; 
and it is not easy at once to see the distinctiveness of 
meaning which attaches to each clanse; but after a 
little study and prayer, that we may understand the 
mind of the Spirit, we are able to perceive that no two 
of them mean exactly the same, but that each has a 
lesson of its own. 

Onr first duty will be to ascertain what is the exact 
meaning of the words of our text. " Charity believeth 
all things/' Of course it does not mean that we are to 
beHeve that to be true which we know to be false, or 
that we are to exercise a foolish creduUty about every 
thing ; Or that the duty is enjoined in relation to all 
sorts of subjects, or to all sorts of persons. You see at 
once it must have a limit set to it. In the first place 
it is addressed to Christian persons, and in the second 
place it relates to the subject of Christian love. 
'^ Charity believeth all things.'' This then shews what 
the meaning is. We are to believe all that is loving 
and true and kind of our Christian brethren. We are 
not to beHeve things are wrong when we do not know 
it, or do not know it certainly. The duiy here enjoined 
is that of giving persons credit for that which is kind 
and right, unless we hnoiv to the contrary; looking 
upon what they do in the most favourable light; 
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belieying tlie best we can about tbem; exercising^ in 
short, a spirit of loving trustfulness— loving confidence 
as regards our Christian brethren. 

We will now cohsidCT what is the especial evil in our 
nature which this direction was intended to meet. All 
these descriptions of Christian love have been adapted^ 
as we have found hitherto, to some one particular 
danger or evil to which we are more or less Uable. 
The evil which we are here called upon to avoid is a 
spirit of doubt and distrust. There are some disposi- 
tions peculiarly liable to this state of mind. The 
Psalms for the day furnish an instance of what I mean. 
David, in a time of distress and trouble, felt it very 
strongly. He was tempted for the time, to look 
unfavourably on the whole human race. He was so 
annoyed by the treachery and falseness of some whom 
he had trusted, that he began to think every body was 
alike. *' All men are liars,^' he thought. It is true he 
said it ^' in his haste */* under strong temptation. But 
there are some who say such things not in their haste ; 
who are in the habit of yielding to this spirit ; who are 
disposed to draw unfavourable conclusions with regard 
to the character and conduct of other people. It is a 
very common thing among men of the world, and it 
seems to be on the increase : but besides this, it is 
not un&equently to be found in Christian people ; for 
it belongs to our nature, and according to the tempera- 
ment and circumstances of persons, this spirit of distrust 
and misgiving will be found. 

This then is one of the forms of the evil which this 
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precept is intended to attack ; a spirit of distrust and 
donbt as to the behavionr^ or more frequently^ as to the 
feelings which others entertained towards us. Another 
form of it is suspicion. This i^ a very miserable 
feelings and it is no less dangerous. The spirit of dis- 
trust very often leads on to it. It makes persons fancy 
that other persons do not love them ; that unkindness 
is meant^ and wrong is done, upon slight and insufficient 
grounds. It causes people to be on the look out for 
slights and offences, and makes them ready to believe 
that which is unfavourable of those around them. 
Where it is indulged it very greatly interferes with 
domestic happiness. The father will suspect his child- 
ren of disobedience and undutifuliiess. The master will 
suspect his servants of impropriety or unfaithAilness ; 
and so the happiness of a household will be entirely 
destroyed. I know that there may be circumstances 
which give occasion for it, and sometimes there are : 
but we should be very watchful how we indulge the 
tendency. We should remember that it is likely to lead 
us wrong. If we fancy that it is safe, we shall allow 
it. It is like Jonah indulging his anger. He thought 
it was right. '^Doest thou well to be angry?'' said 
God. Jonah answered, "I do well to be angry.'' 
The result was that he allowed himself to indulge it j 
and if we think we do well to be suspicious, of course 
we shall give way to it. Now it is of the utmost 
importance we should recollect it is not well to be 
suspicious ; it is miserable for ourselves, and it is 
mischievous to others. If you have a suspicion in your 
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mind against any one^ and yon have reason to tliink 
you have grounds for it, investigate it ; sift it ; find out 
wliat ground you have for it, but do not let it rankle 
undisturbed. In almost all cases, the proper course 
would be to dismiss it at once ; but if you cannot get 
rid of it in tliat way, then see whether there is any real 
cause for it or no. The spirit of suspicion is in exact 
opposition to the precept of the text, and as Christians 
we are bound to guard against it. 

Another form of the evil before us is jealousy : a 
state of mind which makes persons vexed, because they 
suppose others to be better loved than themselves, or 
better loved than they ought to be, while they receive 
less love than they have a right to expect. I know of 
nothing more calculated to produce unhappiness, or to 
interfere with the exercise of Christian love than this. 
If indulged it will poison the springs of domestic 
affection, and put an end to confidence and peace. It 
is an evU disposition which there is no excuse for 
indulging, except in the closest relation of all, for in no 
other circumstances have we aright, either to an exclu- 
sive or a pre-eminent affection. It is a state of mind 
which leads us to misinterpret every thing that is said 
or done by those of whom we are jealous. Their con- 
duct, either to ourselves or others, is sure to be regarded 
.in an unfavourable light. All this is the very contrary 
to the charity which believeth all things, but it is such 
a common form of the evil, that probably we shall all 
find that we are in danger of it at times. 

I will mention one other form of it, and one which 
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often attacks young people. They think that thejr are not 
understood^ and then that they are misonderstood ; then 
they hxicy they are misinterpreted ; and then that they 
are misrepresented. It is one of the most common 
forms in which the evil appears in yoong persons, and 
it often renders them very unhappy, because they fancy 
they do not obtain the consideration or the kindness 
they deserve. This feeling of not being understood 
springs ifrom self-love — an exaggerated idea of our own 
importance, and of the sort of attention we are likely to 
obtain from those around us ; but it is a source of much 
unhappiness, and can only be overcome by the charity 
that '' believeth all things.'' 

Such are some of the forms in which the evil appears, 
which is condemned by the precept in the text. The 
temptations to it vary very much according to the dis- 
position and temperament of persons. The temper of 
some is naturally more confiding than that of others, 
and they are far less tempted by suspicion and jealousy. 
If that is your case, be very thankful for it ; but do not 
despise those who find it very difficult to guard against 
it. Some are naturally distrustful, and in their case it 
needs much pains and prayer and watchfulness to con- 
quer it ; and in all of us there is a sufficient tendency to 
it, in some one or other of its forms, according to our 
different circumstances, to make this precept applicable^ 

But now we come to the question how this tendency 
is to be overcome. Will natural affection help us to 
overcome it ? No ; natural affection will only make it 
worse. It may seem strange that it should be so, but 
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a little reflection will convince us that it must be so. 
Natural affection always wants to get as mucli love as 
it gives. There is a great deal of self-love about 
natural affection ; it partakes of the nature to which it 
belongs, and is necessarily very imperfect. In one 
sense it is the fact, that the truer our love, the less 
selfish it is ; but then there is no mere natural love that 
is not selfish. On the contrary, the stronger a man^s 
affections are on merely natural principles, the more 
liable he will be to the evils against which we are 
warned in our text. Natural love is very exacting. It 
is not content with giving itself out to its object; it 
wants to receive an exact return. Even the most 
unselfish love of all, the love of a mother to her child, 
is a selfish love to a certain extent; that is to say, it 
gratifies an instinct of her nature ; it is a delight to her 
to sacrifice her own ease and comfort for the sake of 
her child. I am not disparaging natural affection. It 
is most valuable and precious, so far as it goes ; it is 
one of the greatest blessings God has given to a fallen 
world ; but so far from enabling us to overcome distrust 
and suspicion, very often in proportion to the strength 
of the affection, it only makes it worse. We want 
something higher, something better. Natural love will 
make men distrustful, because they are apt to fancy 
they do not receive a suitable return ; it will make them 
suspicious, because the self-love that mingles with it 
leads them to interpret unfavourably any little neglect 
or slight. Every one knows that a strong affection 
often engenders jealousy, because it is so afraid lest 
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others should have the affection^ which we think is our 
right and our due ; and natural love often leads persons 
to think they are not understood, because they imagine 
they shonld be better appreciated, and more highly 
esteemed. No ; natural affection will never teach ns to 
overcome these evils, because it is part of its very nature 
to give way to them. We must have somethi^g of a 
different kind altogether, and this the text points out. 
What we want and must have, to enable us to over- 
come the evil of which we have been speakings is 
charity : and charity is something better than natural 
affection. It is a gracious feeling ; it comes from the 
power of the Spirit of God. It is a true love, which is 
taught of God, and which partakes of His nature ; con- 
sequently it raises us above the narrow selfish feeling 
which belongs to natural love, and makes us love in 
some measure as God loves. The great distinction 
between natural and gracious love is this : self is at the 
root of all merely natural affection ; ii^ pur love to others 
we want to please ourselves ; but gracious love gives us 
a new principle. The Christian does not think so much 
how others can please him^ as of how he can please 
God. Now see how this principle acts in enabling us 
to overcome distrust. First of all we are taught to 
believe the love of God. The Spirit of God, who alone 
imparts it, teaches us how perfect that love is, and makes 
us understand, if I may so express it, God^s trustfulness 
to us. This is the aspect of the love of God, which 
will enable us to overcome distrust of others. We 
think of our love to Him, so feeble, so imperfect, so 
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mingled with tmworihy and improper motives, and yet 
we believe He loves us still. As one of our poets has so 
beantiAilly said, "The Lord knows all, yet loves us better 
than He knows/' We could not bear that the best-loved 
friends on earth should know us as God does; we feel that 
if they did, they would have cause to distrust us ; but 
when we think how He loves us in spite of our unwor- 
thiness, and accepts our love as real and true, never- 
theless, then we learn to trust the love of our brethren. 
We begin to love our neighbour as ourselves. We 
know we do not like others to distrust us. We like 
them to believe in our love, although we are quite 
conscious that our conduct is open to unpleasant con- 
struction sometimes. Then we should exercise a loving 
trustfulness to others. What, if we are His true 
children,* we receive from God, and what we should 
like to receive from our fellow-men, alike teach us to 
exercise the charity which ''believeth all things ''; 
which, in the first place, is not inclined to exact and 
expect too much ; and, in the next place, is willing to 
beUeve and confide in the love of our fellow- Christians. 
This gracious principle too, is equally efficacious in 
teaching us to overcome suspicion. Affectionate per- 
sons are often suspicious, because they are on the look- 
out to receive as much love as they bestow. Then they 
interpret every little mistake or neglect into a want of 
love towards them. Now, true charity, by making us 
wish to please God, turns away our thoughts from the 
degree of love other people shew to us, and makes us 
ask, Do I love them as I ought ? If a feeling of 
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suspicion comes in, we shall not let it rankle, becanso 
we know that we should not like others to suspect us. 
We shall try to dismiss it, (which is generally the best 
way) but if we cannot do that, if there seems some good 
reason for it, we shall investigate it ; get to the bottom 
of it, and endeavour, at all events, to believe the best 
that circumstances will admit. 

So again with jealousy. The principle of Christian 
love leads us not to think whether others give us as 
much love as they might or as they ought, but wheth^* 
we give it to them. It makes us think, not whether 
the affection of others pleases us, but whether our love 
to them is of the right kind, and whether it is pleasing 
to God. True Christian love prevents us jfrom wishing 
to occupy the first place, and so leaves no room for 
jealousy. It makes us only anxious to give others their 
right place, and to shew them the love which they 
have a right to expect. 

Then, too, about not being understood. The charily 
which ^' believeth all things,^' will not think too much 
about this. The truth is, we have no right to expect 
to be thoroughly understood by others ; no one under- 
stands us perfectly but God. We do not understand 
other people ; we often make mistakes about them, and 
yet we do not like them to think we cannot understand 
them. Let us make up our minds, in dependence on 
God^s grace, to think less of what others owe us, and 
more of what we owe them. Let it be our aim to be 
considerate of them, and try to understand them, and 
it will wonderfully help us in not minding so very much 
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if they do not always* seem to understand us. Christian 
love is the only principle, that I know of, which can 
raise us above the evils of which we have been speaking, 
and lead us to exercise the opposite grace, the charity 
that ^^ believeth aU things/* 

Thus, having seen how charity supplies the principle 
which can enable us to overcome the evil, the next 
question is, how we are to obtain this charity ? The 
answer is, it comes from the grace of the Spirit of God. 
That Spirit is promised in the most plain and absolute 
way, in answer to believing prayer. Be in the habit of 
asking every day that God^s Holy Spirit may be given 
to you. He only can implant that new nature which, 
enabling us to believe in God^s love to us, enables us 
to love others for His sake. Love is the fruit of the 
Spirit of God, and the charity that ^^ believeth all 
things^' can come from Him alone. Just think once 
more of the promises given by Christ Himself as to the 
gift of the Spirit. ^' If ye then, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts to your children, how much more 
shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask Him ?^^ Without the grace of the Holy Spirit 
there can be no love which is acceptable to God ; but 
the promise is certain ; if you are daily asking for the 
gift of the Spirit, He will be most surely granted to you. 

There are several means I would recommend, in 
order to the attainment of this happy, loving trustful- 
ness. One is, that you trust God^s love to you. I do 
not very well see how we can trust the love of one 
another, if we have not learned to trust the love of God. 

Q 2 
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Yon remember when onr Lord destroyed the fig-tree 
becanse it bore no fmit^ the disciples on passing it 
afterwards called His attention to it. What did onr 
Lord say ? " Have faith in God/' Trust Him. Put 
confidence in His character. Have a firm trust in the 
wisdom and equity of His dealings, and in the riches of 
His grace and love. Exercise a loving trustfulness 
towards God; and believe that, although He knows and 
sees all your infirmities and imperfections far better 
than you do yourself. His love will never change and 
never alter. We should be far better able to trust the 
love of our Christian brethren, if we could more simply 
trust the love of God to us. We ought to trust it ; it 
is one of the marks of a true love that it can trust the 
object of it ; and the more we are enabled by the Spirit 
of God to believe fully and unreservedly in the love of 
God, the easier we shall find it to overcome the, spirit 
of distrust and suspicion to our fellow-men. 

Again : Have faith in yourselves. Believe the power 
of God's grace within you. There is a great want of 
decision and definiteness about the faith of many Chris- 
tians. They allow their ideas of religion to fioat on in 
a sort of uncertainty, which interferes with their holiness 
as much as their peace. My dear Mends, it ought not 
to be so. We ought not to be content to leave the 
question unsettled as to whether we are God's children 
or not. We shall not be able to trust God or our 
Christian brethren, unless we know whether to reckon 
ourselves among God's people or not. We need not 
leave it in uncertainty. We may know if we will. Has 
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Gk)d begun a work of grace in your hearfc ? Then trust 
Him to finish it. Believe His promise, " He that hath 
begun a good work in you, will perform it unto the day 
of Jesus Christ.'^ Do not distrust the reality of that 
work, nor yet its final accomplishment. I am not now 
speaking of your faith in the finished work of Christ 
upon the cross, but of your trusting the work of the 
Spirit in your own heart. Try to cultivate the spirit 
which says. The Lord will perfect that which concerneth 
me : and you will find it, if I mistake not, a great help 
in leading you to exercise the same trustfulness as 
regards others. 

Let me suggest another means of overcoming the 
tendency to distrust. Be quite sure that you can trust 
your own love to your Ohristiau brethren. Be quite 
certain that it is real and true. Examine your own 
hearts, and let there be no mistake on this head. You 
wiU have to acknowledge that it is imperfect, but be 
quite sure that it is sincere. It will greatly help you to 
trust their love to you. If you know that, in spite of 
imperfection and infirmity, you have a sincere Christian 
love to others, you will be able to believe that their 
love to you may be the same, and then the imperfection 
you may perceive will not make you suspicious. The 
state of our hearts towards each other ought to be such, 
that if each of our Christian friends could look into our 
hearts, he would see (amid much of imperfection, and 
much, perhaps, that we should be ashamed of) an 
honest love to himself. And if we are conscious of this 
honest love to others, spite of many appearances to the 
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contrary, then we shall not find it so very difficult to 
believe that others have an honest love to us. 

Let me give one more piece of advice. It is a very 
good plan in a family, where all will agr^e to do it, to 
get into the habit of speaking ont, and saying if there 
is anything which pains us. It is not very often done, 
because there is too much pride. We are ashamed to 
let people know the unkind and distrustful thoughts we 
very often indulge about them, and so we let them 
rankle in secret, not betraying, perhaps, by word or 
look, what we are feeling, and so it remains unchecked, 
and often engenders suspicion and dislike. How much 
better it would be to tell out what we are feeling, and 
get an explanation ! Such a plan carried on as a habit 
would soon put an end to distrust. I know it cannot 
be done where all wiH not agree. If one stands out 
the rest are shut up at once, and no good will be done. 
Any members of families who would try it, would find 
that such a practice helped them very much in the 
exercise of the charity that " believeth all things.^' 

I have one more inducement to encourage you to 
aim at this beautiful exhibition of Christian love. It is 
to be found in the example of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Think how trustful He was to His disciples. It may be 
said that this was part of the perfection which belonged 
to His nature, but still it is an example to us. The 
whole history of His ministry is full of proofs, as re- 
gards His disciples, of the love that believeth all 
things. How imperfect their love was ; yet He would not 
distrust them ; He believed that their love was honest 
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and true. How gently He bore with them ; and how 
tenderly He reproved them, when, instead of sympa- 
thizing in the sufferings He had been foretelling, there 
was a strife among them which should be the greatest ! 
One would have thought that, at such a time, if there 
had been any love at all, it would have shewn itself in 
consideration for Him ; but feeble and imperfect as it 
was. He trusted it. Again : When He went to the 
Crarden of Gethseman6 and asked them to watch with 
Him, liiey fell asleep ! One would have supposed that 
a true-hearted love would have made them too anxious 
and distressed. But He trusted them, and made 
excuses for them, when they could make none for 
themselves. ''The spirit indeed is willing, but the 
flesh is weak/' But there was a worse failure still, 
Peter had boasted that he would go with Him, both 
into prison and to death. But when the trial came, he 
could not bear it. He was asked if he knew our Lord, 
and he denied it^ he was asked again, and again he 
denied, and at last he denied him with oaths. Yet 
Christ trusted him. He believed in the true love of 
His servant, in spite of the sad imperfection that marked 
it. He had warned him of it before, and said, ^^ I have 
prayed for thee that thy faith fail not.^^ Such was the 
love of Jesus to His disciples ; such is His love to us 
now. " Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought also to 
love one another.^' Let us seek the grace of the -Spirit 
of God^ that we may imitate this beautiful example, and 
endeavour, spite of imperfection, and spite of unfavour- 
able appearances, to aim at the charity which ''believeth 
all things.^ 



ff 



THE HOPEFULNESS OF CHAEITY. 



*^ Charity hopeth all thingi.* — 1 Cor« ziii. pt 7. 

This Kfe were a dreary thing without hope. There is 
nothing more necessary to animate a man amid the 
storms and difficulties and disconragements of life. It 
is indispensable to success. Take away hope firom the 
man of science^ and he will not pmmie his investigations. 
Take away hope from the merchant, and there will be 
an end to his bnsiness. He would enter into no com- 
mercial transactions, would engage in no enterprise, 
and encounter no risk. It is indispensably necessary 
for all engagements, for all characters, and in all 
pursuits, in which we wish for success. We need not, 
therefore, be surprised, that its value should be recog- 
nized for the things relating to the world to come. St. 
Paul records its value and importance in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, where he says, " We desire that every 
one of yon do shew the same diligence to the full 
assurance of hope unto the end.'' And further on he 
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calls it an anchor of the sonl^ sure and stedfast; a 
beautiful figure to describe how Christian hope steadies 
and secures the soul^ amid the varied storms and tem- 
pests through which it is called to pass. 

It is not surprising that, in the divinely-inspired 
enumeration of the efiects of Christian love, hope should 
find a place. As there is no department of earthly 
duty in which it is not requisite, and to which it does 
not apply, so it is with heavenly grace — ^with the duties 
of Christian love — ^no description of Christian charity 
would have been complete without it. 

Let us first consider the meaning of the phrase^ 
*' Charity hopeth all things.^' Of course it must not be 
understood without some sort of limit. We are not to 
hope extravagant things contrary to reason or common 
sense. We are not to hope in a way that is inconsistent 
with truth. Like the description immediately preced- 
ing, a limit to the duty is necessarily impUed. We are 
to believe the best that we can of our Christian brethren 
consistently with truth. So with hope. We are to 
cultivate a hopeAil spirit, with regard to the character 
and conduct of our feUow-Christians. At first sight it 
may seem as if the two duties are almost the same ; 
bnt there is exactly the same distiaction between them 
when applied to our fellow- Christians, as when applied 
to ourselves. The difference is this : faith consists of 
a simple and present resting on God^s Word : a present 
belief in its statements. Hope respects its future ful- 
filment to us. It is just the same with regard to our 
feUow-Christians. Faith in our brethren implies con- 
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fidence in wliat they now are to us^ in the lore and 
kindness they now feel for ns. Hope, with regard to 
ihem, has reference rather to what they will be, and 
what we desire on their behalf; and this hope is to be 
as strong, and as extensive, as truth and chariiy will 
admit of. 

We will now proceed to speak of the evil which the 
precept is intended to meet. That evil is two-fold ; it 
consists of an infirmity, and of a sin ; — and first of the 
infirmiiy. There are some persons who are naturally 
deficient in tho quality of hope ; they are inclined to 
despond, and be depressed and dispirited about Uttle 
tilings. It is no use to deny it. It is no use to 
preach as if all Christians were alike. We are not 
all alike. There are very great differences in the 
disposition and temperament of Christians, as there 
is in their personal appearance. There is a general 
resemblance, sq plain and so marked, as to prove 
we belong to the same race, but the individual pe- 
culiarities are quite as marked, and enable us on the 
instant to distiugnish one person &om another. So is 
it with Christian character : some are naturally very 
hopeful, and take a happy and cheerful view of every 
thing ; while others have very little hope, and are dis- 
posed to be easily cast down. Now I would remark, at 
the outset, that those who have very little of the natural 
&culty of hope, are not likely to attain to the same 
measure of Christian hope, as those who are naturally 
more sanguine. We must never make the heart of the 
righteous sad, whom God would not have made sad ; 
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what I would say to those to whom hope is a difficulty, is, 
that they should cultivate it as far as lies in their power, 
and, at least, not indulge a disposition to despond. 

There are several forms in which this infirmity shews 
itself. One very common way is to be despondent and 
downcast about our own spiritual state. There are 
some persons who are of a timid^ apprehensive turn of 
mind ; even as regards the things of this life, they are 
always disposed to look on the dark side, and of course 
that tendency remains after they have become the 
children of God. Then it too often leads them to fancy 
that they cannot be the children of God at all, and 
because they are conscious of much evil, they fear there 
can be no good. Now, it is true, that some have far 
less enjoyment in spiritual thiugs than others have ; — 
some have a more feeble faith ; and these find it very 
difficult to cultivate hope about the work of God within 
them. Far be it from me to wish to encourage in any 
a false hope, but I am speaking now of those who feel 
more of the burden of sin than of the blessedness of 
pardon ; who are far more conscious of their own un- 
worthiness, than of the all-sufficient grace of their 
Redeemer. Let me recommend such to cultivate an 
intelligent faith ; to endeavour clearly and distinctly to 
understand the grounds of their hope in Christ; to 
think of His perfect atonement ; of His spotless right- 
eousness ; of the prevalency of His intercession ; and 
of the certainty of His promises. The more we know of 
the character of God, the more we study His great love 
in the gift of His only-begotten Son, the more we shall 
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see wliat cause we have to hope in His mercy; and as 
to the despondency^ though we may not be able alwajrs 
to overcome the feelings though times of darkness may 
be appointed for us in God's own purpose^ yet, if we 
trust Him, even that shall work together for good. 

^^Who is among yon that feareth the Lord, that 
obeyeth the voice of His servant, that walketh in dark- 
ness and hath no light ; let him trust in the name of 
the Lord, and stay upon his God/' Yes, '' the name 
of the Lord,'' that is the Christian's stay in times of 
darkness and depression. Jesus, the Saviour from 
sin ; that precious name, whose very sound gives com- 
fort, who came into the world to save sinners; who 
died that we might live; who ''ever liveth to make 
intercession for us." Then that other name — Christ, 
the Anointed One of the Father, on whom the Spirit 
was poured without measure ; who was sent ''to bind up 
the broken-hearted ; to preach deliverance to the cap- 
tives, and the opening of the prison to them that are 
bound; to comfort all that mourn, to appoint unto 
them that mourn in Zion, to give unto them beauty for 
ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, and the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness, that they might be 
called trees of righteousness, the planting of the Lord, 
that He might be glorified." Such is the name of the 
Lord, on which we are invited to stay ourselves. "The 
name of the Lord is a strong tower; the righteous 
runneth into it and is safe"; and while we look away 
from ourselves and up to Him, we shall be able to trust 
that " He who hath begun a good work in us," feeble 
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thoDgh it be, '' will perform it until the day of Jesus 
Christ/' 

But tliis same despondency about ourselves will 
attacb itself to others also, and this is the form of the 
evil which our text is designed to meet. It attacks us 
with reference to the spiritual state of our relations and 
friends. Perhaps there are some among them who are 
not so thoughtfol and anxious about their own souls as 
we could desire ; they do not love God as we could wish ; 
they do not manifest such a disposition towards the 
things of God, as we would like to see in them. Now 
this desponding tendency leads us to fancy that things 
must always remain as they are; that they will never 
be any better; and though we pray for them, and 
earnestly .desire to see some evidence of a change, we 
too often do not very much expect it. The consequence 
is, that eflFort is paralyzed, faith becomes very feeble, 
and prayer becomes languid and cold. Now this is the 
very opposite of the command given in our text, 
" Charity hopeth all things.^' We should cultivate a 
spirit of hope concerning our friends. We should seek 
to expect for them the same grace and love which God 
has manifested to us. The hope we have that God has 
had mercy upon us, in spite of our unworthiness, should 
lead us to look for the same blessings for them. It 
would have a far happier effect upon us in every way. 
It would make us seek and desire more earnestly, that 
they might be led to know the love of Christ. 

Another form of the evil is depression, arising fi^m 
the falls to which we are liable, and from which we all. 
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more or less, suffer. Now the natural feeling when we 
have been overtaken by some temptation, and have 
been overcome by some sin, is to think it is no use try- 
ing to conquer it. We must always suffer from it, and 
we always shall. Such a feeling as that is fatal to 
success, in trying to overcome it for the future. When 
a person has fallen down what should he do ? Remain 
on the ground because he knows he shall fall again ? 
No, you never saw any one act in that way. The book 
of Proverbs tells us what we ought to do. '^ A just 
man falleth seven times, and riseth again ; '' and that 
is just what proves a man to be a true Christian. A 
Christian may fall many times in the course of his*life, 
as we all do ; but what is the next thing ? Is he con- 
tent to lie there, instead of making a vigorous effort to 
rise? No; he will rise to his feet at once, and go 
forward on his journey with the greater earnestness, 
because of the time he has lost. 

We have need to watch in the same way against the 
tendency to be desponding about the falls of our fellow- 
Christians. It is an evil when we hear of some Christian 
having fallen, to say, '^ Ah, then he never could have 
been a true Christian;^' or to think that their recovery 
is hopeless. It is too common even among true 
Christians, to suppose that if persons have once de- 
parted from the right course, they never can be brought 
back again. When such a feeling prevails, the effect 
is, '^we must let them alone; it cannot be helped.^.^ 
How much better to try to restore those who have been 
overtaken in a fault ; to hold out to them a helping 
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hand ; and to hope that by God^s grace they may be 
restored, and be the better for the fall they have 
suffered. The recollection of the many times that we 
have fallen ourselves, might always keep us from des- 
ponding about others ; and if we must own that God 
has been gracious to us, and has restored us again and 
again, then we may be encouraged to do what we can 
for others. 

But we must now speak of that other form of the 
evil, in which it appears as a sin. It would not, perhaps, 
at first sight, seem to have anything to do with it ; and 
yet when we come to examine it, it is a subtle form of 
the evil against which this precept is directed. What 
I refer to is, the sin of wishing evil to those we do not 
hke, or do not approve of, or more particularly those 
with whom we do not agree, in matters of doctrine, and 
whose opinions we know to be wrong. Now we must 
havO; and we ought to have, a strong disapproval of false 
doctrine, and we ought to be firm and decided in our 
opposition to error of all kinds, but then we must be 
very careful to distinguish between the false system* 
and the persons who profess it. One form in which 
this sin overtakes us, is by leading us to wish evil to 
those who differ from us. It is a desire that their 
doctrines may be proved to be false and wrong, by the 
faUs and mistakes and mischievous results they work in 
those who profess them. All this looks like a love for 
the truth, and it is quite right to wish to see truth pre- 
vail and advance ; but it is quite opposed to the spirit 
of true charity, to be glad that those who differ from 
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ns in doctrine (as the Church of Rome, for instance,) 
should fall into sin, or to wish that evil should manifest 
itself in their life and character. It is well to examine 
how far this particular form of the evil may shew itself 
in us, for if it does, we have need to watch carefiiUy 
against it. It is the more dangerous, because it seems 
like an earnest love for the truth of the gospel, and 
because it is right to a certain extent, to wish that 
error may be detected and exposed. 

The most aggravated form of this wishing evil is 
cursing ; a state of mind in complete opposition to the 
charity of the text. We do not very often come across 
it in this form ; very few, if any, of us are tempted to 
curse others ; but there is one way in which the very 
opposite spirit has been indulged to that which our text 
enjoins. To take an instance. We will suppose a 
daughter marrying without the consent of her parents. 
They have perhaps rightly thought that the marriage 
would not be for her welfare, and they withheld their 
consent. The duty of the daughter in such a case, is 
to my mind perfectly clear. She is bound to abide by 
the decision of her parents in all cases not in direct 
opposition to the will of God. But instead of this, she 
i& determined, and she marries. Now what is the duty 
of the parents ? To keep the poor girl miserable for 
life, under the consuming sense of a parent's curse ? 
To predict that such a marriage never can be a happy 
<:^ne, and then do all they possibly can to make their 
words come true ? Never. Their duly is to forgive 
her, and do what they can to make her happy. To 
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predict evil, is a most dangerous thing, for it lays a 
snare for the feet, and makes us wi^h the prediction 
to come true. Take care that none of you are caught 
by such a snare as this ; for I know of nothing more 
ruinous to the soul, or more utterly subversive of the 
spirit of the Gospel. 

But we now turn to the brighter side. How is this 
tendency to be overcome ? The text informs us : 
" Charity hopeth all things/' The natural heart has 
no power to contend against it, for in some, the 
tendency is towards despondency ; but the charity here 
spoken of comes from the Spirit of God. In the first 
place it leads us to fulfil the divine command. " Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.^' Do you believe 
in God's love to you ? Do you hope in His mercy ? 
There are great differences I know. Perhaps you are 
one of those who can attain to very little hope. Do 
not be discouraged. It is not always that those who 
are most confident are most safe. Those who enjoy a 
very small degree of hope, generally cling to Christ 
more. They take a very firm hold of the hem of 
Christ's garment. They keep very near the cross, for 
their sense of sin and unworthiness makes that cross 
their only refuge. I have seldom, if ever, known those 
timid and desponding ones make shipwreck of their 
faith, and they are in this respect less likely to do so, 
because they have no dependence upon themselves. 
Still the love which the Holy Spirit imparts, should 
enable us to exercise a simple hope in Christ. You 
may never be as hopeful as some of your feUow-Christ- 
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ians ; but if not, believe that God has a wise purpose 
in it. He may probably see that your souls will advance 
most without much hope, and under any circumstances 
whether with more or less of the sensible feeling of 
hope, if you wait upon the Lord in prayer and faith. 
He will lead you onward, enable you to persevere, and 
finally make you more than conqueror through Him 
that loved you. I would recommend those who have 
much to do in comforting the sad and sorrowful, to 
coinmend to them the importance of the duty of waiting, 
and to get them to search out in Grod^s word the 
various ways in which the duty is pressed upon us. 
There is a most important lessfon contained in that 
little word '^wait.^' It applies to every Christian in 
different ways; and in times of discouragement and 
despondency, there is no duty so likely to encourage 
hope, as that of waiting on the Lord. It impKes de- 
pendence and expectation, and, if we persevere, our 
faith will grow, and our hope will inrease. 

How many beautiful promises are there in Grod^s 
word tending to encourage hope ! Try to beheve them, 
and to dwell upon them. Think of this one. ^^ The 
Lord God is a sun and shield ; the Lord wiU give grace 
and glory ; no good thing will He withhold from them 
that walk uprightly." That is a precious promise ; do 
you believe it ? If you do, you will be able to hope 
more and more. It is a state of mind acceptable to 
God, when it rests upon a right foundation. '^ The 
Lord taketh pleasure in them that fear Him, in those 
that hope in His mercy." He would have His people 
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hope in Him. There may be much to discourage them 
in their circumstances, or their feelings, or their 
character and disposition; nevertheless, there is no 
good reason why they should not hope in the character 
of God ; there may, and there will be to us all, seasons 
of spiritual distress, when hope is dim, and feeling is 
dull, but even then we should be able to take up the 
language of the Psalmist, and say, ''Why art thou cast 
down, O my soul ? and why art thou disquieted within 
me ? Hope thou in God, for I shall yet praise Him 
who is the health of my countenance and my God/' 

Then if we are able to exercise hope about our own 
souls, spite of our infirmities and imperfections, we should 
seek to exercise it for others. Nothing will so enable us 
to entertain hope about the spiritual welfare or improve- 
ment of others, as a firm hope in God's mercy and love 
to ourselves ; and the reason is, that we know so much 
more to give occasion for despondency and discourage- 
ment in our own case, than in that of anybody else, that if 
we are able to hope in His gracious forgiveness to us, and 
in the completion of His gracious work in us, by His 
Spirit, we shall be able to exercise hope for others ; for 
we shall be quite sure that if God has extended His mercy 
to us, none can be beyond the reach of it. 

You see how it is cha/rity, the love which springs 
from faith, the love which is implanted in the heart by 
the Spirit, which furnishes the hope of which we are 
speaking. It is this which overcomes the tendency to 
despond, and enables us to hope in God's love and 
mercy, to others as well as to ourselves. 

B 2 
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Now let ns see how the same charity will enable us 
to overcome the sin. The sin wUch this precept was 
intended to meet^ is the disposition to predict eyil^ or 
to wish it against those with whom we differ in religions 
matters. As has been before said^ the worst form of 
this wishing evil, is cnrsing. Though, in this aggra- 
vated form, I do not suppose any of us are guilty of it ; 
the tendency to it is in the hearts of us all by nature ; 
how is it to be met ? By remembering how God shews 
His love to us. It is by " blessing ^' us. You find the 
promise of God^s blessing to Abraham, quoted in the 
6th chapter of Hebrews, and the 14th verse. ^^ Surely 
blessing I will bless thee ;" and the blessing which God 
gave him is given to all His people ; for '^ they which 
be of faith are blessed with faithful Abraham.^' Now 
if we believe in God^s love and blessing to ourselves, 
it will go a long way towards preventing us from wish- 
ing evil to others. That blessing is utterly undeserved ; 
it comes to us simply through God^s love in Christ, and 
if we believe in that blessing, we shall bless and thank 
Him in return. Speaking of the use of the tongue, St. 
James says, ^' Therewith bless we Gx)d even the Father ; 
and therewith curse we men, which are made after the 
similitude of God. Out of the same mouth proceedeth 
blessing and cursing. My brethren, these things ought 
not so to be.^^ Nothing can more plainly point out the 
utter inconsistency of such opposite usiee of the tongue ; 
and to those who humbly hope that they are the subjects 
of God's blessing, it is quite impossible that they can 
wilfully indulge the wishing evil to others. The parable 
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of tlie man who owed ten thousand talents, going out 
and finding one of his fellow-servants who owed him a 
hundred pence, and beginning to enforce the payment 
of that miserable pittance, when his own great debt 
had been forgiven by his lord, * presents to us a vivid 
picture of the hatefulness in God's sight, of the spirit 
that can measure out evil to another, while receiving 
from God nothing but good. 

My dear friends, be not you misled into a spirit so 
contrary to the charity which hopeth all things. One 
of the surest ways of preventing it, is to have a thank- 
ful confidence in God^s mercy and blessing to ourselves. 
K we are His, then all real blessing is ours. St; Paul 
describes it beautifully where he says, ^' Blessed be the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath 
blessed us with all spiritual blessings in heavenly places 
in Christ.'^ Believe that this rich heritage of blessing, 
for GhrisVs dear sake, belongs to you, and because it is 
bestowed upon you without any merit of your own, 
exercise a cheerful hope with regard to others. What 
God^s grace and love have done for you, they can do 
for those around you. Do not take it for granted, 
because you see much evil, and many imperfections in 
your fellowmen, that they will continue and increase : 
rather trust that they will diminish and pass away. 
Above all, watch carefully against the habit of predicting 
evil against those whose conduct you may disapprove. 
It is very common for persons to express a strong 
opinion as to the future circumstances or character of 
others, on account of something in their behaviour which 
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they do not like: the result is^ ihej can scarcely help 
wishing that the opinion they have expressed may be 
fonnd to be true. A more dangerous snare can hardly 
be imagined. Be on your guard against it. If yon 
suffer yourself to express an adverse opinion against 
persons^ it is very difficult not to wish it may come 
true. We like to find ourselves in the right. It is 
human nature : but it is Christian charity to hope the 
best, and to trust that the evil we may forsee may never 
come. 

There is only one way in which we may be sure to 
succeed in aiming at the charity which hopeth all 
things. Like all the other manifestations of this blessed 
grace, it must come &om the power of the Spirit of 
God. That power He will give to those who ask Him. 
Let our constant prayer for ourselves and each other, 
be : ''Now the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace, 
in believing, that ye may abound in hope by the power 
of the Holy Ghost." 
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tised by all of us. Bearing all things^ has somewhab 
of a different meaning. It means that we should over- 
look — ^not observe too closely the faults of our brethren. 
We should rather seek to cover and conceal them ; to 
shield them so far as we can from the knowledge of others, 
and try to look at the bright side of their characters. 

The meamng of the description given in our text, 
differs somewhat from both. It impKes the continuance 
of a trial; the bearing patiently and constantly with 
what is painful. The idea implied in the description, 
^^endureth all things,'^ is contained in that beautiftil 
passage in the 12 th of Hebrews, where we are exhorted 
to run with patience the race that is set before us. It 
means to run with endurcmce, — that we should peraevere 
in our Christian course. There are one or two other 
passages to which we will refer, and which carry out the 
idea in our text. One is to be found in the 6th of 
Galatians, and the 9th verse : '^ Let us not be weary in 
well-doing, for in due season we shall reap, if we faint 
not.^' There again the idea is that of perseverance in 
the fulfilment of the will of God. We have another 
passage in the 24th of Matthew, and the 13th verse. 
^^ He that shall endure unto the end, thd same shall be 
saved.'^ It implies the regular constant going on in a 
given course, and in some way or other suffering that 
which is painful and distressing to us. 

Such then is the nature of the grace here described^ 
Let us now enquire into the evil it was intended to 
meet. 

Every one of these descriptions is directed against 
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some one sinful tendency of oiir corrupt nature; some 
evil wluch manifests itself according to circumstances 
in our character and conduct. It is not difficult to 
ascertain what is the evil against which this exhortation 
is directed. It is a spirit of impatience and vexation 
at the faults^ and foUies^ and sins of those around us. 
A disposition to be annoyed and provoked when people 
do not turn out as we wish. I know there are great 
differences ; some temperaments are much calmer than 
others^ and can bear disagreeable things much better ; 
but there are many, clever people especially, to whom 
it is excessively trying to bear with what is foolish and 
silly in the conduct of others ; it provokes and irritates 
them. They cannot understand the state of mind which 
leads to such conduct, and to speak in plain terms, 
they have no patience with it. Then, too, it is very 
difficult to some minds, to bear patiently with what is 
sinful and wrong in the conduct of those around them. 
There is a sense in which it is not to be borne. We 
are to be like God : and He is of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity. But He loves the sinner. We are apt 
to be impatient with sin — ^that is right ; but also with 
the sinner — ^that is wrong. You see it in the case of 
the beloved disciple. When John and James saw that 
the Samaritans would not receive our Lord, they asked 
Hinri whether they should command fire to come down 
from heaven to consume them. This was impatience. 
None of us wish fire to come down from heaven, but we 
have very Kttle patience with those who hold different 
religious opinions. 
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Of course the temptation to be impatient occnrs most 
with those with whom we Kve, and most of all where the 
faults we see in others^ are not those to which we are 
most tempted ourselves. Another form in which it 
meets persons^ is when they have taken pains to influ- 
ence others for good^ and have tried to improve them^ 
and to lead them on in what is right ; if they do not 
succeed as they could wish, they are inclined to give it 
all up, and to think their efforts are of no use. Their 
language is, "I have borne it for the last year, but 
there is so much carelessness, so much thoughtlessness^ 
I can bear it no longer.-' This is want of continuance 
in love. K indulged, we shall be much less likely to 
be useful to that person. I am not speaking of the 
constancy of natural affection. Natural affection wishes 
always to please itself. Ghrace wishes to do good, and 
there is inconstancy in grace, when our duty leads us 
to feel, " I ought to keep up that connection,^' and yet 
there is the want of patient continuance in trying to 
keep up an influence for good. This is one form of the 
evil which is met by the precept of the text. It is very 
common, and in proportion to strength of purpose and 
energy of character, the charity which " endureth all 
things " will be of difficult attainment. 

Such then is the nature of the evil to be met. The 
next question is. How is it to be overcome ? Our text 
itself supplies the answer : — '^ Charity endureth all 
things.'' It is a love which seeks the good of the 
object loved. Natural affection seeks its own gratifica- 
tion, but Christian charity loves for Christ's sake, and 
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does not get weary and disheartened because of the 
imperfections of the objects of that love. The rule we 
are to seek to carry out, is the one abeady so often 
quoted ; and^ if we reflect a little^ we shall find that it 
will help us greatly: — '^ Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself/' How does this apply to the duty of 
enduring afl things ? In this way. We aU have to 
bear with ourselves. We see many things, if we are 
in the habit of examining our own hearts, which pain 
and grieve us in ourselves. Evils of temper, failures in 
duty, defects and imperfections, which hinder our 
advancement, and mar our finiitfulness. Now we have 
to endure all this in ourselves, and we endure it pati- 
ently. We do not get annoyed and provoked in the 
same way as we do with others ; and we never think, if 
we are Christians, that we will give up trying to 
improve. Then, if we love our neighbours as our- 
selves, we shall seek to bear with their faults, as we do 
with our own. We shall try to be patient with them, 
and forbearing, and look gently on their faults, as we 
are generally ready to do with our own. A man's love 
to himself is made, in the Epistle to the Ephesians, the 
rule of his duty to his wife. " So ought men to love 
their wives as their own bodies. He that loveth his 
wife loveth himself. For no man ever yet hated his 
own flesh, but nourisheth and cherisheth it, even as the 
Lord the Church." It is just in this way, then, that 
we must learn to bear with others ; for, if we are 
Christians, we are all members of one body, and the 
rule of Christian love is, to love our neighbour as our- 
selves. 
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Another great assistance to ns in leading to Christiaii 
endurance, would be the recollection how God bears 
with ns. No one who is truly convinced of sin by the 
Spirit of God, can fail to know that he oflTends very 
grievously against God at times ; and that, were it not 
for God's infinite patience and long-suffering, he must 
be left in despair. Not the best of us can look back 
upon the days and the years that are past, and see how 
we have grieved the Spirit, followed the devices and 
desires of our own heart, and given way to temptation 
of various kinds, without feeling amazed at God's long- 
suffering love : and yet His grace is continued to us ; 
He does not leave us to ourselves. His love is enduring 
indeed ; He bears with our un worthiness, our folly, our 
weakness, with a patience which is nothing less than 
infinite. There is no more beautiful expression of the 
endurance of God's love to His own people, tban is to 
be found in the prophet Hosea. First of all, notice its 
tenderness. It represents the love of a mother to her 
child: ^' When Israel was a child then I loved him, and 
called my son out of Egypt. I taught Bphraim also to 
go, taking them by their arms : but they knew not that 
I healed them. I drew them with cords of a man, with 
bands of love ; and I was to them as they that take off 
the yoke on their jaws, and I laid meat unto them.'* 
Now see how they requited all this love. '' My people 
are bent to backsliding from me." The whole of the 
book is made up of God's expostulations with His 
people on account of their backslidings. But now look 
at His patient endurance : '' How shall I give thee up. 
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EpLraiin f How shall I deliver thee, Israel ? How 
shall I make thee as Admah ? How shall I set thee as 
Zeboim ? Mine heart is turned within me, my repent- 
ings are kindled together. I will not execute the 
fierceness of mine anger, I will not return to destroy 
Ephraim : for I am God and not man : the Holy One 
in the midst of thee.^* When that new self, that is Hke 
Christ Jesus, feels tenderly and gratefully that God so 
deals with uSj that in spite of our shortcomings. He is 
continually bestowing fresh favours, we shall try so to 
care for our fellow-men. And when we remember how 
He hates sin, and how much more hatefdl must our 
departures from His law be to Him, as compared with 
the imperfections of others towards us, we shall try to 
exercise the charity which endureth all things, and to 
bear patiently and lovingly with the faults of those 
around us. 

So with regard to the constancy of God's love. How 
beautifully that love is proclaimed in the 31st chapter 
of Jeremiah and the 3rd verse : ^' The Lord hath 
appeared of old unto me, saying. Tea, I have loved 
thee with an everlasting love: therefore with loving- 
kindness have I drawn thee.'' It is not only that God is 
not ready to take offence — ^is not extreme to mark what 
is done amiss ; — does not repel us, but invites us back 
again — tells us that the blood of Jesus cleanseth firom 
all sin ; but He also is never worn out in this tenderness 
of love. Remember, I am speaking of those who are 
His — ^who have new natures ; and when they feel His 
constant love bearing with their many infirmities, it is 
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a great delight^ and a great encouragement to act so to 
others. 

Those who most fully believe in God's love to them, 
are the most fully convinced of their own deep unwor- 
thiness ; they know that it is quite irrespective of any 
merit of their own ; and then the fact that it changes 
not^ that it is not altered or withdrawn because of our 
repeated provocations, will do much, when we think of 
it, to make us go on loving and bearing with those 
with whom we live. 

Some of the best examples of enduring love, are 
those of a mother towards her son, or a wife to her 
husband. These are most beautifully enduring. The 
mother will pray for her son, when a babe, a boy, a 
youth, and when he goes astray she loves him still. 
Like the mother of Newton, for instance. The mother's 
love, so far as it had opportunity of exercising itself, 
never wearied. She felt how it was needed, and 
prayed on : and though the mother died before the 
change took place, the God who loves constancy of 
faith heard her prayers, and at last the answer came. 
Newton became a most distinguished minister of our 
Church, and most successful in winning souls to Christ. 
K grace can give such results as these, let us seek the 
same power of enduring love. 

*' We have known and believed the love that God hath 
to us.'' It is the duty of the believer to take these words 
to himself. They are comforting and sanctifying. If we 
go on doubting if God loves us, we shall doubt if we 
love Him. '^ We love Him because He first loved us." 
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Do not lose yourselves in the crowd, or say, I do not 
mean to include myself, forgetting what the grammar 
of the worda includes : ^' We have believed the love that 
God hath to us/^ Dwell on the unchangeable love of 
God. ^'I, Jehovah, change not ! ^^ Therefore His people 
are not consumed. 

Agam : our love ought to be like the love of Christ. 
We are to follow His example. What is said of TTitti 
in the 13th chapter of St. John^s Grospel ? When we 
think of it in reference to the character of those whom 
He loved, it is indeed a divine picture of the charity 
which endureth all things. It says, that '^having 
loved His own which were in the world, He loved them 
unto the end.'* We have only to look at the Gospels, 
and call to remembrance what sort of men they were, 
to see the wonderful forbearance and long-suffering 
which He manifested. To take one instance. Just as 
the time was drawing near for His crucifixion, and 
when He had forewarned His disciples of His coming 
sufferings, there was a strife among them as to which 
should be the greatest ? Could anything show a greater 
proof of weakness than that they should be quarrelling 
at such a time as that ? Yet He bore with them^^ and 
tenderly reproved them, and lovingly instructed them, 
and would not give them up. 

He bore with their follies and mistakes, and no 
amount of imperfection on their part could cause His 
patience and endurance to fail. Let us recollect that 
such as His love was to His disciples on earth, such is 
it still to us. He is " Jesus Christ, the same yesterday^ 
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and to-day, and for ever/' Let us seek so to believe 
in His unchanging enduring love to us, that we may- 
be stimulated and encouraged to shew the same love to 
others. 

Lastly. Let us think much of the love of the Spirit. 
It is indeed a love which endureth all things. When 
we remember how often we have grieved Him, ne- 
glected His gracious suggestions, and by carelessness 
quenched the earnest desire, and holy thought, which 
His love kindled in our hearts, we may well wonder 
that He has not long ago given us up : instead of this. 
He condescends to dwell in these hearts of ours, teach- 
ing and guiding, comforting and reproving. 

Let these considerations animate us to exhibit a love 
like this. We shall never succeed perfectly, I know : 
but it will be something to aim at it, and if we recollect 
that we are ourselves the subjects of such forbearance, 
we shall obtain the grace whereby we may continually 
manifest it to others. 
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